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ABSTRACT 

The Open University of Great Britain relies heavily 
on broadcasting as a lode of instruction. Because increased course 
offerings have lade prograi scheduling a problem and because 
production costs have risen sharply, a survey was conducteu to 
determine the use patterns of students so that the system^s resources 
could be allocated in the most efficient manner possible. Nearly 
13,000 of the school's 45,000 enrolled students were surveyed by 
mail. The response rate vas high, and the results providea data on: 
1) student vieving and listening time; 2) student ratings of 
broadcasts; and 3) factors influencing the viewing and listening 
times. These results facilitated a discussion of the best allocation 
of broadcast time. The text provides a detailed discussion of the 
^^urvey design and tabular summaries of the data. (EHH) 
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1. SOME OPEN UNIVERSITY BROADCASTING PROBLEMS 



On BBC 2, at 11.00 a.m. on Saturday, January 3rd, 1971 » the first 
Open University programme was broadcast. It was a general television 
prog^^anme, aimed at students on all courses, giving information 
about the University' s .methods of. teaching and organisation (a pre- 
cursor of Open Forum). The University had by then negotiated an 
agreement vith the BBC for 30 hours transmission time a week to be 
made available to the University both for television and radio. So, 
with the four foundation courses requiring less than four hours a week 
transmission time, it was uriderstandable that in early 1971 i in the 
irwncdiate triumph of launching a totally new venture in world broad- 
casting, there had been very little thought given to the broadcasting 
problems that the University might be facing five years later. 197^ 
roust have seemed a long way away. 

The situation today is rather different. With a planned under- 
graduate programme of 87 full credits, the difficulty of finding 
sufficient broadcasting time becomes acute. If broadcasts were to 
be allocated to course teams roughly at the same rate as at present, 
and if each programme was to be repeated (as at present) , the 
University would require 52 hours a week television transmission time 
just to meet the requirements of the undergraduate plan. To that 
should be added time for general information programmes and the 
as yet unknown but planned continuous education programme. The 
situation for radio, while not quite so demanding of time, would, 
nevertheless be somewhat similar. 

In 1975, the University is already using 27^ hours television 
time, and 23 hours 10 minutes radio timo, with less than half the 
87 full credits available. In 1976 there will be another 12 full 
credit equivalents offered. To keep repeats for all courses, the 
BBC has been able to extend the number of hours transmission time 
per week to 35 (for television) in 197^, by making available time 
on BBC 1 between 7.0O a.m. and 8.00 a.m. However, there is 
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obviously a limit to the amount of time that tlic BBC will bo 
prepared to make available for OU broadcasts. Even more 
important, the times must be suitable. Any great increase 
at times that are acceptable for OU students will inevitably 
encroach upon times required for general broadcasting, and 
the BBC of course has to meet an obligation to its licence 
holders, as well as to OU students. 

The Broadcast Sub-Committee^ therefore, early in 1974, 
realised that it was faced with some very difficult decisions 
regarding broadcasts for 1976 and beyond. Which courses should 
receive only one transmission? What times sliould courses 
without repeats be offered? Wldch courses should receive prime 
transmission times? What additional times to those now used 
should the University seek, given the difficulty of moving into 
peak times for generox viewers and listeners? For courses 
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lucky enough to be offered repeats, what combination of times 
should be offered?^ Will the situation be sufficiently bad 
roQarding transmission times to require the University to invest 
in tho very heavy expense of providing vid<K)replay facilities 
in Study Centres? To what extent will home recording help 
students with difficult radio transmission times? Finally, w!iat 
value do students, as well as the University, place on broad- 
casting? 

The Broadcast Sub-Committee in 197'* did not have some of the 
basic information needed to answer t!iese questions satis- 
factorily. For instances tolovision programmes had been 
transmitted before 7.CX) a.m. for the first time in 1974, and 
becftuso of the special situation occurring in parts of 
Scotland and Wales, somo radio programmes had be..»n transmitted 
after midnight. Did students in fact actually make use of 
those times, even thougli substcuitial numbers had said that 

such times were very inconvenient? Perhaps more crucially^ though, 
the University did not really know, beyond foundation courses, the 
extent to which students were actually using broadcasts, and to what 
extent this was affected by tlie different times at which programmes 
were broadcast. Since the first year, the University's Survey Res- 
earch Department had been monitoring viewing and listening figures, 
by means of the course unit report form. This provided planners and 
course teams witli extremely useful information about viewing and list- 
ening figures for each programme on the course, indicating in general 
very high viewing and listening figures (8096 or more of students 
watching any single programme for instance). However, with the 
proliferation of courses from 1971 to 197'*, there were insufficient 
resources for the scheme to be extended to every course. Furthermore, 
as with all regular reporting systems, although the response rate 
usually began at a respectable le^el (6096+) , towards the end of a 
course the response rate had dropped considerably. Subsequent studios 
by the Audio-Visual Media Research Group suggested that low response 
rates appeared to give overestimates of actual viewing and listening 
figuriis (see Bates and Gallagher, 1975). Henoe although the course 
unit report form had provided the main source of viewing and listening 
figurcft, it did not coyer all courses - particularly the later courses 
and had suspect reliability regarding the later programmes in the 
courses Uu.t it did cover. 

The AeeA for comprehensive and accurate figures was further re- 
inforced by the setting up by the Government of the Annan Committee on 
the future of broadcasting. It has already been shown that to meet 
the planned expansion of just the undergraduate programme, the amount 
of transmissions at times convenient to students would need to be 
nearly doubled. Could the University justify thi« request by showing 
that ^tud€^nts o»fU valued broadca^sting after foundation level? And 
was it really impossible to uso other, apparently less convenient 
times? 

Finally, in 1973 the University began to make all its television 



programmes in colour. Even though colour was to be used in 
such a way that students with monochrome sets would not be 
disadvantaged, it was nevertheless important to discover the 
proportion of students with easy and regular access to colour 
sets. 

This combination of factors led me as Head of the Audio- 
Visual Media Research Group, and a member of the Broadcast 
Sub-Committee, to suggest in May, 1974, that the research group 
should carry out an extensive survey at the end of 1974. This 
would seek information on the facilities available to students 
for receiving Open University broadcasts, and on other audio- 
visual equipment available to students. The survey would also 
enquire into the actual use made of broadcasts by students on 
different courses and at different transmission times. The 
recrmmendation was supported by the Broadcast Sub-Committee, 
and accepted by the University's Evaluation Copmittee, which 
voted a sum of £5250 for the project, at its meeting in October, 
1974. 

Thus in order to provide the necessary information for 
evidence to the Annan Committee, and for decisions to be made 
regarding the allocation of resources and transmission times to 
different courses, the survey was^ to seek to answer a number of 
specific questions^ 

1. How many students are unable to receive Open University 
television or radio programmes? 

2. How many students have tape-recorders, record-players, 
or colour television sets? 

3« What proportion of students view or listen to the 
programmes on each course, and to general broadcasts 
such as Open Forum? 

4. What differences are there between viewing and listening 
figures for different times and days? 
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5. What combination of trfln^m,'^,'^ i.- 

th.. other,, tx.e, appear .ore favourable 

6. Are there si,nin..nt .Urerence, between .i„as of courses 

rcgardxng viewing or listening figures in „arf , 

(^\ n *yures, in particular botwpon> 

(a) Courses in different faculties. 

(b) Courses at different levels. 

(c) Courses with different reqularitv «f . 

frt\ r regularity of transmissions. 

..... . 

-::;r::::;r — ^ .... ..... 

::.:::r.Tu:::::::T - — 

^ . listening figures or accG<;s v. 

facilities, particularly between tho r broadcast 
Caracteristics: "''""'"^ 

»ex, occupation, region, terminal age of educaf 
extent of PTrn.*-,' . education, 

- icvina a 7 ""-ersity, times 

- . lea . ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

Centre, successful completion of course. 
It was hoped that the answers tn 
both evidence for the .ubmis """^'^ 
or Broadcasting, an il ^ " "'^ "™"^"- °" --re 

- .-osoivo satLac o ::;v""" " 

problems. ' " °' "'"'■^ intransigent policy 
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ISl^-^amEle interesting and complex sampling problems 

T„e survey presented some ^^^^ ^^.^^ experience 

- - ::re;ul.rc. Oep.rtment. -UuP -Us 

of both the university's Survey ^^.^^^^^ ^^^„„3„ 

,td. These .oUected interpreted, 

they ar.cct the way --J^ ^^^^^^ ,,..i.ed . regular 

Since each course 197'. ^ ^^.„g „3e of each trans- 

ti...slot, the most --^^^--^^^^^ dewing and listening figures 
„is.io„ Slot was to relate th.s ^^^^^J^^ .... of the 

fnr o/»ch course (taking care a 

courses shared 

- -"---^^-^ - ^rll^rc^t^o rple an .B Of the 107. 
t,..-slot«. it was 7;:,,^,,„,.3 between viewing or listening 

„„aorgradu.to — = ,,,,.3Xot were large ( a wise 

figures for courses shar. g th 3,,,„,.,evel science 

precaution, as it happens). Studen „„,.t,i.d 

- ^-'^ :r consists of one out of 
on.-.ixth credits, bu ,„„3 courses worth 

""n;;::: nclud.Uwhich meant that the "Stems., 

ono-thlrc. credit o. mor. „„,„,,„„„toly . we wore unaware 

«ere incU.d.d. but no the ^ . ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ post-cxporience courses) 
tuat ...ociato student. >• • - ^^^^ „„,,,,,.auato students. a..a 

...... .... . ,.-.par.... co^put.. ^ ^^^^ (,„^,„,i„, 

^.nco thes^o courso. were by er. o. 

, • h do. ble- a., an under.,raduato cour.c). 
, vhich do..>le. ^^^^^ ^^^^ .onaaorably (fro. 

Studont number, on difforo , pioo) . A. in 

,m finally rogi.torc. .tude ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^.^^^ 

..n samples, the aim was to scloc ^^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^^ 

consistent with a low s.npU <^^'J^ „„„,,3es of data 

-T' :: for . .mi™, s... si. 

- 11 ^^Pling orror of , - -e ... 

,f 175 ••'tudents, -« 1 a ^^^^ respondent., on a 

l^v^l of certainty. This means that if .o* 
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course ror instance owned « tapo-rocordc. ono could bo 95S 
. 0. e,.at .ouoon 651. 75?^ (70. . 5) or „XX student!' 
the course ow„od tape-recorder. Kor the ,a.e of con- 
vponco i„ drawn, t„e sa.ple by computer, the courses .ore 

la.,si nod into Si. strata, according to si.e. and one or 
-X d ,,,rent sa.pun, fractions (one ror each stratu.)" 
-od to select a sa.pie or students ror each course, the 

sample bcino draun randomly. Thn<5 r^r^ . 

viwmi>. Thus for courses with low 
student numbers. aII cfiiri^.,4>. 

s, all students wore sampled, but for very larno 
courses, approximately one student in . , 

^n,/,n.o4. '•tudent in twelve was seletf.ed. the 

-Ue t .ample si.e bein. 177 (S33l) and the la.oest .53 (Dl^). 

Tho sa.pl. ror individual courses presents no problem 
roa.rd.n. interpretation, since the data reriect th actua 
.".^ber or responders. Problems do ar.se. however, .he! IL 
r.om dirrerent courses need to be added tooether. Por instance 

o: a - - «-Posed to be representa: e 

r ..U /.5 59 reo.storod students, dirrerent students had dirr- 
crent probabiiitie. or being selected ror the sample. In 
particular students ta.ino courses with low .tudent numbers, or 
- onts a.in. ..re than one cour... „ - 
or .oin. Chosen, xhi. wouU> lead to bias in the rc.ults. Xhi 
-.e U n.c.s..-.rv to weinht the data for oach .tudent. 
-cordin. ,„ Ms or hor probability of selection ror the sample 

. .en.ral .re ^iven in Appondix I. The ...i.btin. procedure 
. i.. not only the .sa.pio bi... but also any ro.por.se bias. 
- controUod. Voi,htina - since it involves rractions or 

- ---- 

.my ca.e, for ..o>.o statistics - such as 
^tudonts not livi.o .ithin a ni^ , transmission area - estimate, 
ve.e ro,uir..d or the whole student population. Thererore, ' 
vh.ro -.eiahtino. ...d been ..ppl ed. the ..atistics were 
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iBultiplied by a constant factor to give an estimate for the whole student 
population. 

Finally, since a student could register for up to four courses in 
anyone year, the number of student-courses exceeds the number of students 
This is important, because if a student is sampled for say two courses, 
there win be two statistics provided regarding viewing figuras, but 
only one statistic for say student's age. It can be seen that students 
registered and sampled for more than one course will therefore require 
a different weight for each course, dependent on their probability of 
selection for each course. Thus, data based on the 63373 student- 
courses finally registered in 197'. also required weighting, and have 
also been nniltiplied by a constant to give on estimate for all 63373 
courses. 

The sample was drawn on 07th November, 1974, using all continuing 
students on file at l6th February, and all students registering for 
the first time in 197k on file on l6th April (final registration date). 
Sxnce the sample was drawn seven months after final registration, 
during which time there may have been some minor adjustments to the 
fxle, there may be some slight discrepancy between the base used for 
this survey, and the official statistics on final registration for 1974 
These discrepancies, however, are so snail as to be ignored. 

The number of students chosen was 1283I, out of 45159 (28%), and 
number of student-cour.o_s chosen was I5OO2, out of 63373 (24%) 
Questionnaire Desion 

Since a student might be sampled for more than one course, and 
to prevent waste in printing, postage, student time, and analysis, 
the questionnaire had to be carefully designed so that all the 
information required was collected without repetition or redundancy. 
Therefore, four different kinds of questionnaire- were designed. Each 
kind had a con„on stem, requesting information about the students 
themselves irrespective of the courses they were taking - for 
xnstance, time home from work, whether or not they had a colour set, 
etc. Then there was a section to be answered on the particular course 
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for which a student w*s sampled - for instance, how many 
programmes on that course that they had watched. If a 
student had been sampled for »ore than one course, there was 
• a section for each course. Thus, there were four sets of 
questionnaire, depending on the number of courses for which a 
student had been sampled. 

The wording of the questionnaire was drawn up, in draft 
form, by the author, and circulated to members of the 
Broadcast Sub-Committee, other members of the Audio-Visual 
Media Research Group, and to the Survey Research Department, 
for comments on relevance, ambiguities, etc. This consultation 
led to a number of amendments. A main concern was the need 
for all questions to be pre-coded in such a form that the 
data could be punched directly from the questionnaires. Quite 
apart from the need to handle a large amount of information 
economically and quickly, information from the survey was 
required in time for inclusion in the University's second and 
final submission to the Annan Committee on the future of 
Broadcasting. This submission was due to be finalised on 
26th March, so the data would need to be processed by computer 
by the beginning of March, to allow time for a report to be 
prepared. In any case, decisions about the allocation of times 
for 1976 transmission had to be made early In May. 

Wherever possible, the cof^es chosen for answers were either 
obvious alternatives, or had already been piloted on other 
surveys or enquiries^. However, the BBC representatives on the 
Broadcast Sub-Committee were concerned that, since the quest- 
ionnaire asked students to give reasons for missing progranmes, 
the questionnaire should also contain two questions about 
reasons for watching and listening to provide balance. 
Unfortunately, possible response codes for this question had not 
been piloted on other studies, nor was there sufficient time 
to pilot these questions before printing and mailing the 
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Proc ssxng of the data. Xh^efore, it .as agreed to ask two open-en J 
.uest.o„,. each of which vould he hand-coded on a ,a.ple hasi, afte ^ 
co«p„ter ana..sis of the questionnaire had heen co.p.etid — 
The other ™ain probleo, was the need to ask students to recall 
over a ten-.onth period, the nu.ber of progranunes that they hid 
watched or heard, on a particular course, and. .ore fundament 1, 

transmission, or both tk; c i.. 

for rad- ' " " """^ "-"PHcatedd 

for radio, since students may also have heard th» 

, ^ ,. nave heard the programme from iust 

a recording, or may have heard *hG lito n- 

, , „ , u late-night transmission for Scottish 

and Welsh students. Quite aoart u, Scottish 

.. °f '■-"H. there wa« the 



problem Of wording the questions sufficiently clearly so 'that student 

were 



responses to which particular transmission they watched or heard we. 
^al y -„3ive (i.e. first transmission^, se.ond trlsm s „ 
^. both transmissions,. Students were consequently 'asked to state 
how many progran^es altogether on a particular course they had seen or 
eard. so that the addition of the number of viewings of a tic a 
ansmiss^on couid be .3ed as a check. Oespite this check, an. ^ 
re o r.„, students to the titles of broadcasts in the Broalca^ 
= edu e sent to every student, we are not convinced that we have 
altogether avoided unreliabJ U t,, 4.u 

totals Of Ih ■ ''""''''^ ^" '""^ The error between the 

totals Of the individual transmissions and the number of pro<,ra„,.es 

or heard wa<; ^-.-^^t u i. prograip.Ties seen 

heard fron. about for television, to 10% for radio, overall 
The main cause for this appeared to be students who h.d 
K^+u 4. . ^'^'uui.rnis wno had seen or hoard 
both transmissions (or a recording) also including thi. proora™, 
bo*a the "fir.<cH ^ ' ""^ng tnis programme in 

.h. p„,,„. ^^^^ .™„„.i„ " ' 

for each course is likelv ngure 
i» iiKeiy to be more accurate Tf f i.^ « 

J-^ wus average error 



.as evenly spread across the courses, then it would bo best to 1 



eave 
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the figures as they are. However, a small number of courses have 
considerable discrepancies. These are all courses with above 
average viewing or listening figures on both transmissions. 
Therefore, reluctantly, we have split the excess equally, by 
reducing the figure for single transmissions by 5096 of the 
difference between the sum of the various transmissions and the 
overall viewing or listening figure, on the assumption that some 
students have included programmes twice (once on both trans- 
missions, and once on each single transmission). Thus to take 
an extreme example. Table 1 below shows the effect on SM351.S 
viewing figures; 



^^^^^ ^' Effect of adjusting viewin.^ ^' 1"res for tr^.J~ 
slots: SM351 

Mean % of programmes viewed ; 
Raw Data Adjusted Data 



Students* estimate of programmes 
viewed at least once 


70.1 


70.1 


1st transmission only 
2nd transmission only 
Both transmissions 


19.3 
33.9 
31.3 


12.1 
26.7 
31.3 


Total (calculated) 


84.3 


70.1 


Difference (84.5 - 70.1) 


14.4 





We are not happy about making this adjustment, and conse- 
quently in Appendix II Tables 1-12, we have given both raw and 
adjusted data for each course. If this chaiige had not been made, 
however, the figures for transmission slots where programmes on 
a course attracted a heavy "double" viewing or listening would 
have been inflated by between 2^% and 7H (SM351 in fact having 
the largest discrepancy), alltnigh even at the extreme, the 
adjustment is comparatively small. 

There were two other known but minor sources of error. 
One WAS students who included sound recordings of television 
programmes in the figure for the number of radio programmes 
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recorded, so this figure is Slightly inflated (r^ adjustment has been 
-de). The other w.s students who claimed to ha.e watched or heard „K>re 
than the total nu»ber of progra^nes in a course, and were therefore 
excluded fro™ the data, as an "invalid" response. On no course did 
-re than of the students sub.it invalid responses, but why so^e 
stuflents listed too many prograimes is not Known; ' 

None Of these detected errors is very large, but they do Illus- 
trate the point that too „n.ch emphasis shoufa^not be placed on small 
differences between viewing and listening figure, for dif ferentT;;:,- 
™..sio„ Slots. Also, Since the overall viewing and listening figures 
ae end on accuracy of recall, they too are likely to be subject to an 
estimated error factor of about 5% either way. 

Finally, to keep the length of the questionnaire to a minimum, 
background data about the studpnt. 4.u ,. • 

oouz tne students which the University already holds 

age, occupation, etc.) was not requested from the questionnaire, but 
the relevant student data kept on the Open University computer file 
were aerged with the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire for a student sampled for one course is re- 
produced in full in Appendix III. 
Mailinci 

A list of students and three sets of address labels were pro- 
duced by the university computer, in student number order, with the 
course codes for which each student had been sampled against the 

then manually copied on to the appropriate place on a questionnaire, 
th questionnaire was packed with a pre-paid envelope and covering 
e t ,rom.the Chairman of the Broadcast Sub-Co„»i ttee , the address 
label was then stuck on, and the questionnaire mailed. (Xhc computing 
ana programming effort required for the preparation of the sample, 
the time and labour required for packing and mailing, and the detailed 
costing of the .urvey, are given in detail in Appendix IV). 

The 12831 questionnaires were mailed between 28th November and 
13th December, after students had completed their year of study, but 
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before tH, result, of their end-of-course examination had been 
received. When questionnaire, .ere returned, they .ere „«rked 
Off on the listing. If . questionnaire had not been returned 
-thin 12 to 14 day,, a reminder letter .a, ,e„t (using the 
seoond set of address labels) and if after another 12 to 14 days. 

tm no questionnaire had been received, a second reminder 
letter, plus another questionnaire, .as sent (using the third 
set of labels). 
Response RAte 

A major priority in the survey was to ohf^,-« w u 
. ^ ^ obtain a high response 

rate, because recent studies had shown that lo. response rates 
tended to inflate viewing and listening figures, m fac* 
10.537 usable questionnaires were returned before the cut-off 
date (January 3oth) . an overall response rate of 82*. beating 
the target set of 80?^, 

The response rate varied slightly fron, course to course. 
The lowest response rate was on S321 (73W . and the highest 
on AST281 (89.). Only fi.e courses dropped below a y,, response 
rate. The response rate, therefore, is very satisfactory given 
the fact that where a lower response rate occurred, these samples 
involved a large proportion of all students on a course. The 
sample error varies fron, question to question, and fro. course 
to course. Although we have not calculated the sampling error 
for every question response, taking the worst possible case 
(colour set ownership on S321) the sample error was still below 
i 7% at the 959^ level of certainty, m general, the sample 
error i. .round . ^% for any single piece of infonnation. 
Analysis 

Because no satisfactory survey research analysis package 
was available within the University, and because of the size 
of the job and the speed required to turn it round, it was 
necessary to put the job out to tender. Three fi^s were 
approached, and Gallup Polls Ltd. gave both the only reply within 
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the deadline, and as it turned out the lowest tender. 

Dummy tables reflecting the analysis required were prepared by the 
author, and Gallup Polls Ltd. provided the punching and computer prog- 
ranming faciliHes, using their own computer. Since the study was 
course-based it made sense to provide a course-by-course analysis, 
which could be made available to each course team. However, the actual 
print-out required was considerable, since to provide just eight tables 
on each of the 58 courses required k6k tables. In addition Another 
32 "cross-course" tables, each requiring a pass of the whole file, 
were also needed. 

A major problem in preparing the analysis was the variety in the 
number of programmes on each course, ranging from 3 to 36. To enable 
comparison between courses to be made, viewing and listening figures 
for each student were converted into a percentage of the programmes 
it was possible to watch or view on that course. For each course, and 
each transmission, the percentage scores of all the students on that 
course were averaged, to provide a mean score for the percentage of 
programmes watched or heard. Thus on AlOO, the mean percentage of prog- 
rammes viewed was 69.8%. Since there were 36 television programmes 
on that course, the average number of programmes viewed on that course 
was about 25 (69.8% of 36). In addition, for each course the distribution 
of students within each percentage range has been given, as follows: 

aloo: table 1: no. of students viewing (the following proportion of 
programmes! 







i or 






OVER i 




NO. 


PROP. OF PROGS. SEEN: 


NOME 


LESS 






ALL 


ANSWT2R 


Al 1 respondents 289 


6 


2k 


31 


; 61 


130 


26 


11 


% (100) 


2.1 


8.3 


10.7 


21.1 


45.0 


9.0 


3-8 



Thus, of the 289 students who gave valid answers: 
6 (2.1$^) watched none of the 36 AlOO TV programmes 
24 (8.39S) watched a quarter or less (if.o. botwoon 1 and 9) 
31 (10.7?^) w.tchoU more than a quarter but not more than 
on-d bolf (i.e. between 10 and 18) 



^VERAGE 



69.8% 
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61 (21.1%) watched more than a half but not more than 
three-quarters (i.e. between 19 and 27) 
130 (45.09^) watched more than three-quarters, but not all 
(i.e. between 28 and 35) 
26 (9^0?6) watched all 36. 
So, over half the students (5W watched more than 27 
programmes on the course. 

Although the calculations we have made give mean percen- 
tages of programmes viewed or hoard, this figure can also be 
used to represent the :tean percentage of students watching or 
listening to any singli* transmission, because of the way this 
figure is calculated.^ For instance, as well as saying the 
average number of programmes viewed on AlOO was 69*8%, we can 
also say that on average 69* 8% of AlOO students watched any 
single programme, since the calculation of this figure is the 
same. Hence through this report, "percentage of programmes 
watched by an average student" and "mean percentage of students 
watching any single programme" are interchangable. 
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Although percentages on the print-out were calculated to 
the first decimal point, this was done merely to identify the 
difforonces between percentages and numbers on the print-out 
itaolf. Since the sample error is usually about 3%) 
accuracy to the first decimal point is not justified and so 
in this report all percentages have been rounded to the nearest 
whole number. All mean scores in this report have been cal- 
culated from thc^ ratio of programmes seen or heard by each 
student. 

Ihe computer <Analysis produced three sets of tables: 

1. Course-based tables , for each of 58 unuergraduate 
courses, providing information for each course on: 

(a) viewing and listening figures 

(b) reasons for not weftching or listening 

(c) comparative helpfulness of various components of the course 

(d) availability of BBC2/VHF transmissions by access to Study 
Centra, , ^ ^ 

(e) access to equipment (TV and radio sets, tape recorders and 
record p layer*) 

(f) latest convenient time for watching/listening before leaving 
for work 

(g) earliest convenient time for watching/listening after getting 
home'ifrom work 

(h) time prepared to watch or listen at week-ends 

2. Student-based tables , estimated for all 45159 students, providing 
information on; 

(a) BBC2 and VHF reception 

(b) access to equipment 

(c) times home from work, and week-end preferences for viewing 
and listening times 

(d) Open Forum viewing and listening figures 

Where appropriate this information was broken down by year of 
intake of students, region, occupation, faculty, sex, terminal age of 
education, and access to Study Centre. 

3. Cross-course (or "student-course") based tables , estimated for 
all 63373 "student-courses", providing information on: 

(a) viewing and listening figures 

(b) helpfulness of various Open University components, including 
television and radio 

Where appropriate, this information was broken down by the same 
variables as the student-based tables, and in addition by times home 
from work, week-end preferences for viewing and listening times, no. of 
courses enrolled for in 1974, no. of courses previously enrolled for, 
access to tape recorders, level of course, frequency of transmission, 
whether final exam taken or not, and reasons for missing television 



Sum of all AlOO programmes viewed by AlOO students ^ jqq 
No. of AlOO programmes x No. of AlOO students 
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or radio. 

From the viewing and listening figures for each trans- 
mission on the course-based tables, it was possible to derive 
the viewing and listening figures (after adjustment) for each 
trfluismittion slot* 

^urnma"?^ ^*^ " 

The survey provides a comprehensive analysis of the use 
of broadcasting across all courses, and for the student body 
as a whole. The response rate is very high, and the sample 
error negligible* In general, the statistics are *'clean'*, and 
all the information required has been successfully retrieved 
from the questionnaire* The one area of uncertainty is the 
viewing and listening figures for particular transmision slots, 
which for any single transmission slot may be between 2i% and 
7^ too high, but it has still been possible to make a rough 
adjustment of these figures* Provided therefore that small 
differences are ignored, the statistics collected appear 
to be highly reliable* 
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3. STUDENIS AND BROADCASTING 
The Problem Of Interpretation 

A lot of people - both inside and outside the Open University - 
already have definite views, one way or the oibher, about the value of 
broadcasting in the Open University. It is not uncommon to hear in 
Senate debates, or to read in staff or student newspapers, criticisms 
that money is wasted on broadcasting, or that students don't watch the 
broadcasts, or that the money could be used far better for increased 
tutorial services, especially in the provision of more face-to-face 
tuition. A number of people believe that the University is saddled with 
broadcasting for administrative and political reasons, and that the 
BBC is a "holy cow" and beyond criticism. On the other hand, a number 
of academic staff strongly defend the value of broadcasting, and the BBC 
production staff obviously are keen to see its value stressed, although 
even within the DDC there are those who view rather bleakly the great 
swathe cut into transmission times by Open University productions, 
catering for what some see as tiny minority of people, in broadcasting 
terms. 

The strength of tlieso contrary vie*'s should not be underestimated. 
We ar>* all subject to being influenced by our pre-conceptions. This is 
just ao true for researchers as for anyone else. Ideally, one would 
like to present the data they come from the computer, so that every- 
one can judge the results themselves. Even so, the wording of the 
questions and the kind of analyst requested still influence to some 
extent tho results. In any case, to make available generally all the 
data would not be a practical proposition, with over 500 tables 
tabulated. Therefore, some interpretation of the data has to be made, 
and this interpretation will to some extent reflect tlie personal values 
of the author and those consulted, although ovory care has been taken 
to bo objec<W»>. N^ewrtheless, xt is important that the reader should 
be able to chorK the interpretation from the original data, and 
consequently, a complete set oi tables has been lodged with the Open 
Univprsity library. The tables are clearly printed and sot out, and if 
read in conjunction with this report, they should bo self -explanatory. 
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Secondly, whatever the outcome of this survey, it should 
be stressed that the value of broadcasting cannot be judged 
by this survey alone. The survey is concerned solely with 
student reactions to Open University broadcasting and the 
implications for University planning. While student reaction 
is an important factor to be taken into consideration in 
evaluating the contribution of broadcasting, it is not suffi- 
cient on its own. There is evidence to suggest that students 
are not always the best judges of the value of a programme, 
and there may well b'e a need to educate or train students 
more than is done at present in the skills needed to make 
the most of broadcasting. The value and use to which broad- 
casting can be put requires a more complex analysis than the 
mare counting of the number of programmes seen and heard, 
or even of subjective reactions to the broadcasts. More directly 
evaluative studies of individual programmes are currently 
being carried out by the Audio-Visual Media Research Group 
(sec Bates and Gallagher, 1975). Nevertheless it would be 
idle to pretend that support for such a comparatively expensive 
enquiry as this would have been given if there was no evaluative 
clement attached to it, and 'it would, of course, be absurd to 
ignore student reactions entirely. Even so, it is important 
that the following section is read in context, even if it docs 
appear at times to undermine some well-established myths. 
Access to BDC2 and VtiF reception 

When tho University first opened, there was concern that 
a substantial group of students would not bo able to watch or 
listen to BBC2 or VHF transmissions, because they lived beyond 
the range of nucU transmissions, or because they did not have 
appropriate sct«. The estimate at that time was that up to 
10?o of students were affectod in this way, particularly in the 
more remote regions of Scotland and Vales* For this reason, three 
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of the four original foundation course teams informed students that 
broadcasting was optional, and deliberataly designed tb« courses so that 
students could manage quite adequately without seeing or hearing the 
broadcasts. The fourth, Science, (SICXD) , believed thai television was 
so necessary for students that it strongly advised them not to enrol if 
they could not get the broadcasts, and proceeded to integrate the broad- 
casts very closely in the total course design* The figure of 10% which 
derived initially from BBC estimates of the coverage of the total 
population by BBC2 in 1971 was suppox t'cd when data provided from the 
student application form v^^re analysed. These did indeed show that 
nearly 10% of students were unable to receive either BBC2 television 
or VWF radio. 

In 1973 > however, it was noticed that the actual print-out 
provided by the University's Data Processing Division in fact was a 
condensation of two questions into one statistic. The information given 
on the print-out was for "access": 





1973 


Both (BBC2 and VlIF) 


81 .19^ 


BBC only 


9.596 


VHF only 


eiU% 


None 


2.9% 


No data 


0.1% 


Base: 38'il8 students 





(Thus all students with access to B9C2 = Ql.l% + 9.3% - 90.G%) 
The actual questions, however, (with their responses, obtained 
on a special analysis) were: 



Bl 


Enter one code in each box to show 


whether you expect to 




have mcccss to BBC2 television and 


VHF radio. 


The codes are: 








1973 






BBC 


VHF 


0 - 


Not available in your area 


2.1% 


1.196 


1 ~ 


Available in area but not at home 


7.2% 


11.3%. 


2 - 


Available at home, or friend's home 90.6% 


87.5% 


3 - 


No data 


0.1% 


0.1% 



4 
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It can be s«en that most of the 10% of students with no 
»«access" to BBC2 or VliF radio were made up, not of students 
who were outside BBC2 or VHF reception areas, but of students 
who did not have appropriate sets* 

Secondly, data from students^reflistrations are not currently 
up-dated. Therefore, data for students who registered in 1971 
still on file in 1975 refer to the situation in 1971, not 
1975. However, between 1971 and 1975, a number of new BBC2 
transmitters were opened, and also during that period sales of 
BBC2 and VHF radio sets increased. Therefore, a question on 
access to BBC2 and VHF„radio was included on the questionnaire, 
and at the same time a print-out of the same data from student 
records was requested. The comparison, in Table 2 (over) 
is interesting. 

First of all J" it is encouraging from the point of view 
of reliability, that the 1974 figures are so similar (BBC2 
transmission cowage figures were within 0.1% of each other for - 
1974). Since student record figures refer to the beginning 
of 1974, before students began studying, while the survey was 
carried out at the end of 1974, it may be possible that the 
2% difference on access to sets (both on television and radio) 
is due to purchases made through the year. Of more interest 
however is that, although the trend is small (it has to be, with 
such low initial figures), the students in the early years 
who did not have appropriate sets have tended to get them, so 
that by 1974, only 396 did not have a BBC2 sot, and only 7% did 
not have a VHF radio set. 

The actual numbers not covered by BBC2 television we estimate 
(from the survey) to be about 65O, and those not covered by 
VfiF reception to be about 320. A listing of students in the 
survey who claimed they were not covered by BDC2 or VHF was 
produced, and from their addresses it was possible to produce 
the maps in Fig ires 1 and 2 (p. /iX ^s far ns BBC 2 
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others might have picked up prosreuooes .t Summer School. 

It Is clear, therefore, that in 1974, apart from a very small 
number of students in the more remote areas of Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland, and in the Channel Islands, BBC2 and VHF coverage within the 
British isles is now comprehensive, and in fact BBC2 coverage will 
reach the Channel Islands this year. The actual nvaber of students 
not covered is minute, and never exceeded more than 120 in any one 
course (DlOO being the course with the largest number of students 
(120) outside the BBC2 transmission area). 
Availability of Equipment 

We havo already shown that 97% of students have BBC2 television 
receivers, and 9394 VHF radio receivers. Compared with national 
figures of approximately 50% of households in December 1974 having 
colour sets (6,823,633), 39% of Open University students have colour 
sets. There was little variation in the proportion of students having 
access to colour sets between different courses. For instance, on 
most Science courses, between 35% and 40% of students had acces. to 
colour sets. This may come as somewhat of a disappointment, since this 
comparatively low ownership limits the way colour could be exploited in 
Science teaching. The figure adds weight to the argument that when the 
current monochrome television monitors in Study Centres come up for 
replacement, they should be replaced by colour monitors. The figures 
also reinforce the impo*-tance of the current policy of producing prog- 
rammes, although made and transmitted in colour, in such a way that 
students with monochrome sets are not disadvantaged. There was gen- 
erally little variation between regions, with Yorkshire, the North 
and Wales being the regions with slightly higher figures than average 
(43% - 45%) for colour sets, and the South Vest and East Anglia regions 
having, slightly lower figures (33% - 34%). The variation with occupation! 
was greater, but with no obvious pattern. Cleridal and office workers ' 
had the lowest figures (32%) , and shops/sales/service workers the 
higHe*t (58%). other occupational groups with comparatively high figures 
for colour sets were administrators/managers (53%), farming/mining/manu- 
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facturing (44%) and scientists and engineers (43%)* 

With regard to sound equipment, 71% of students had a 
tape recorder of one kind or another. Nearly half haa cass- 
ette recorders, and a quarter had open-reel recorders (this 
compares with 16% with cassette recorders, and 4?% with open- 
reel recorders at the beginning of 1971 - see Mcintosh, 1975). 
Just over 3000 students (7%) had been issued with cassette 
recorders by the Open University. Cartridge recorders were 
owned by 5% of the students. Access to a tape recorder is 
clearly associated with higher listening figures. Students 
with tape recorders listened on average to about 15% nwre prog- 
rammes than students without tape recorders. This can be 
explained in two ways. Students with tape recorders may find 
it much more convenient to record a programme and listen at 
another time, whereas without the recording they may have not 
listened at all. Alternatively, those students who place a 
higher value on the radio broadcasts , and who would have 
consequently listened more anyway, may specially purchase tape 
recorders, to provide a permanent record of the broadcast. 

Record players were available to 88% of the students. Tape 

, recorders have pedagogic advantages over record players, since 
they are easier to rewind, to re-use parts or sections of a 
tape, and to locate quickly parts of a tape without damage. 
Tape recorders can also be used for recording radio programmes, 
and the sound from television programmes, off-air* On the other 
hand, records are cheaper than cassettes (partly becavse they 
can be mailed with correspondence material, and therefore do 
not require extra packaging or postage, unless exceptionally high 
quality is required - e.g for music), and although the overall 
proportion of students is not much greater (88% compared with 

! 70%) , the differences between certain occupational groups is large. 
For instance, only 60% of students in the electrical/engineering 

j trades have access to tape recorders (and 10% of these had been 

j 
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issued with an 00 c.ssette recorder) compared with 84* of this group who 
h.d access to record pl.yers. If the pressure on transmission times 
cannot be relieved, or if course teams wish to .upplesent broadcasts 
vith recorded material, then it could be assumed fairly safely that 
most student, will h.ve access to record players. (For instance, on 
course A304, "The Development of Instruments and their Music" which 
requires students to listen to records, 96% of students have access to 
a record playv). 

Viewing and Listening Figures for Courses 

The Open University is a very complex system. In 1974 there were 
more than 58 different courses, and 45000 students taking between them 
a total of 63000 individual student courses. Each television and radio 
broadcast was transmitted twice, and students could not only watch or 
listen to either transmission or both, but could watch or listen to a 
recording made either "off-air" in the case of radio, or supplied on 
film or video cassette at Study Centres, or Summer School, in the case 
of television. The Breatest variable, however, is individual student 
behaviour, with a wide range of different teaching components avail- 
able to students, and widely different motivational, social and 
occupational backgrounds, it is not surprising that a student in one 
situation win adopt a totally different learning strategy from a 
student in another. 

This presents a major problem in trying to provide an accurate 
picture of student behaviour regarding television and radio. The mass 
of statistics such a complex situation produces must be simplified to 
some extent, but in so doing one is apt to conceal the wi*e differences 
between individual students. One statistic available for simplifying 
t-^e data is an "average" figure, but the injustice such a statistic does 
to the situation can be seen from Figure 3, on page l-J, which shows the 
distribution of students watching different proportions of progran»es, 
across all courses* 
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Thus, while we c*n say that the average or mean number of 
programmes viewed per student was 65% of those offered to him 
on the specific course for which he was answering, it can be 
seen that there are very large variations, from 65^ who saw no 
progranme at all, to 14^ who saw every one. Furthermore, the 
distribution is "skewed" to the right « indicating that ther^ is 
a substantial body of students who are very heavy watchers ^ but 
fairly "flat" indicating a wide spread of viewing behaviour. 

The figures for radio provide quite a different picture. 
(Figure 4^pageZ0). 

The bases for Figure 4 are exactly the same as for Figure 
3. Taking the student body as a whole, overall courses, there 
is no clear listening pattern, just as many students listen 
to no programmes, as students who listen to half or„even three-- 
quarters. 

One way of interpreting the two graphs is as follows: molt 
students find some value in the television programmes, and while 
they may not be able to watch every progranme on a course, they 
do try to watch as many as they can. Students are much more 
evenly divided though on the value of radio. A substantial 
proportion - a third - rarely listen, a similar proportion 
listen^ intermittently, while a similar proportion listen to 
most programmes. 

A mean viewing figure of 655^ means that on a course with 
16 programmes during the year, an average student would watch 
between 10 and 11. Students were not asked in this survey to 
indicate which programmes they had seen or heard, just how many, 
so the figure of 63% represents the proportion of programmes 
watched over the whole year , by all students. With a small 
but substantial minority of students (l4%) watching less than 
a quarter of the programmes on a course, it would only need 
the bulk of the students to miss one programme because of 
Summer School, one because of a family holiday and perhaps another 
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at the end of the year with an examination looming, for the average for 
all students to drop to 10 or 11 programmes viewed on a l6 programme 
course. However, for most of the year, but particularly during the 
period from January to the Summer School period (about the middle 
of July), it would require between - 85^ of students to be watching 
individual programmes to produce an average over a whole course of 10 
to 11 programmes on a 16 programme course* 

This inference is substantiated by two independent sources of 
information. Studies of individual programmes carried out by the 
Audio-Visual Media Research Group in 1974 as part of the on-going 
evaluation of individual programmes produced the viewing figures 
indicated in Figure 5 (on pageJLl) at different points in the year 
(Bates and Gallagher, 1975)* 

Viewing figures for programmes remain fairly steady (with some 
individual course variation) untix the Summer School period, when 
a significant decline in the viewing figures begins. Easter and 
Spring Bank Holiday appear to cause minor drops in viewing figures 
in the early part of the year. 

Studies carried out by the Survey Research Department, using 
the Course Unit Report Form,* also show very high viewing figures for 
individual programmes, in mo3t cases exceeding 80% (Perry, 1973). 
However, Course Unit Report Form figures normally remain high through- 
out the year. This can be partly explained by a marked variation 
in response rate, which drops particularly towards the end of the 
course, and there is strong evidence to suggest that low response 
rates exaggerate the percentage of students watching. Partly 
because of this, the Survey Research Department has not produced an 
average viewing or listening figure for individual programmes based 
on the progranmes over a whole year. 

In brief, therefore, a student will watch on average about two- 
thirds "^f the television programmes and listen to about half the 
radio programmes on any course, but for individual programmes on 
most courses more than 80% of students registered for a course will 
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watch individual television programraes, and more than 

will listen to individual radio programmes, at least during 

the early part of the year. 

As well as variations over the y©ar, there are also 
variations between courses, as can be seen from Figure 6 
(television) on page . 

The base is faculties, and the vertical eocis is the 
percentage of programmes viewed on average by students on each 
course. Not surprisingly. Science has the highest viewing 
figures. On most Science courses, students managed to watch 
on average between 70% - B0% of the programmes, and there 
were no outstanding differences between courses in Science. 
With Technology though we have a much greater spread - from 
77% of programmes viewed on TS251 (Introduction to Materials) 
down to the two systems courses (T24l , T242) , just below 
60%. Although Arts have twice the number of courses than 
Technology, their viewing figures are- more compact, the Music 
course, A304, having the highest viewing figures, and the 
lowest two courses being the Philosophy and fourth-level 
History courses. Compared with Arts, Social Science viewing 
figures are down slightly on average. Their highest viewing 
figures are for the third-level course "People and Organi- 
sations", (DT352) , which uses television to show selection 
of personnel in three organi'sations (Ford Motor Co. , the 
Army, and the BBC), to enable students to examine the ideologie 
of these organisations through their selection procedures. 
By all accounts it was riveting viewing* The lowest viewing 
figure in Social Sciences was for D342, "Regional Analysis 
and Development". Educational Studies viewing figures are 
very compact, averaging around the 60% level. 

With clearly the lowest viewing figures, though, is the 
Maths Faculty. This is interesting, because in the early days, 
the Maths course* received the same allocation ae Science and 
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Technology courses. Hence M201 and M202 ar# th«-Mily courses above 
foundation level to have one television programme a week, yet there is 
hardly a course in another faculty with lower viewing figures than 
M202. 

Figure 7 on pagers' gives faculty differences for radio. The base 
and the scale for radio is exactly the same as for television. 

Arts in general had the highest listening figures. The Music 
course A304 was exceptional, with students listening on average to 
nearly three-quarters of the programmes. There was little difference 
between Social Science listening figures, and Ed. Studies and Technology 
were more compact versions, averaging around 45^. Finally, once again. 
Maths, were clearly bottom, averaging about 35?i. 

Figure 8 on page at compares viewinp rmd listening figures. 

First of all, television viewing figures, as well as being higher, 
are much more compact than radio. There is less variation within 
faculties, or even between faculties. Even for Maths, viewing figures 
hardly ever drop below 50^^ of the programmes. Courses which had 
comparatively low viewing figures also tended to have low listening 
figures. For instance, in each of their respective faculties, A401, 
D342, M32I and T242 had both the lowest viewing and listening figures, 
while M32I had the dubious distinction of having lower figures than 
any of the 57 other courses for both television and radio. The reverse 
was also true to some extent. In their faculties, both A304 and 
DT352 had the highest viewing and listening figures, while S23- and 
T29I had the highest listening figures and above average viewing 
figures. 

Variation between courses is much greater though in radio than 
in television. The variation for radio even within the same faculty 
can be considerable (for instance, from 33% for S22- to SOi for S23-) , 
whereas the differences between television figures ace less. Secondly, 
despite these variations, one or two faculties have distinctly higher 
or lower viewing figures than others. Viewing figures for Science 
courses are clearly higher, and for Maths courses clearly lower, than 
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for courMS in th« other facultiesi while listening figures 
are clearly higher for Arts courses, and clearly lower for 
Maths courses again. The differences between other faculties 
are not great. Even S0| in each faculty there are soae 
courses which clearly have higher viewing or listening figures 
than courses in other faculties where viewing or listening 
figures are generally higher. Viewing and listening figures 
for each course are given in full, by faculty in Appendix 
II, Tables 1-lZ. 

These results aiggest thjrt: ^^stns there are differences in the 
value placed on radio by individual students , so do course 
teams differ in the value they assign to broadcasting, or at 
least in thoir ability to use broadcasting* The figurect 
suggest that it Is not just a question of some subject areas 
being more difficult to adapt to television or radio* Although 
there is no doubt that in some subject areas, it is more 
difficult to exploit fully television OR radio, it is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that courses with the lowest figures 
in their faculty also tended to have the lowest listening 
figures. It appears then that the figures do to some extent 
reflect the course teams' commitment to television or radio. 
In other words, television and radio are a resource . It is up 
to course teams to exploit fully that resource. Whether this 
is a sufficioit explanation of the differences within faculties, 
though, it is not possible to say, not having knowledge of the 
way broadcasting Is used in all courses. Senior Producers and 
Deans will be in a better position to suggest possible reasons 
for differences, although we shall look a little later at 
this aspect (pp39 to ^7 ). 

A copy of all relevant course-based tables has been sent, 
together with a brief explanatory covering note, to each course- 
team maintenance Chairmcm. 

To summarise therefore: 
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there were wide differences between the viewing and listening 
behaviour of individual students. In particular: 

(a) 6% of students saw none of the television programmes on 
their courses and lk% saw less than a quarter * 

(b) lk% saw all of the television programmes on their courses 
and '*096 saw more than three-quarters * 

(c) 17% heard none of t!ic radio programmes on their courses 
and heard less than a quarter * 

(d) 11% heard all of the radio programmes on their courses, 
and 29% heard more than three-quarters * 

An average student would watch about two-thirds (65^6) of the 
television progranmes on each course for which he or she was 
registered* 

There was a very wide spread of student behaviour regarding radio 
listening* Although the mean percentage of programmes heard 
was 5096, the students were evenly spread from hearing no prog- 
rammes right through to hearing all* 

In the early part of the year, it is likely that more than 809^ 
of students registered for a course will be watching, and more 
than 6096 will be listening, to each individual programme on 
that course* 

There were large variations on viewing and listening figures 
between courses in different faculties. In particular: 

(a) Viewing figures on Science courses were generally higher, 
and on Maths courses generally lower, than on courses in 
other faculties* 

(b) Listening figures on Arts courses were generally higher, 
and on Maths courses generally lower, than on courses in 
other faculties* 

Courses which had comparatively low viewing figures also tended 
to have comparatively low listening figures* 

Even within faculties, there were variations between courses on 
viewing and particularly or* listening figures* 



Open Forum broadcasts were seen as being one fairly small as- 
pect of a study which had to cover all 58- undergraduate course^. 
Consequently, although it was realised that Open Forum broad- 
casts were aimed at a wider audience than any individual 
course, the amount of space that could be devoted on the ques- 
tionnaire itself to questions about Open Forum was strictly 
limited* The survey, therefore, was not intended as an 
evaluation of Open Forum prograawes , but merely to give some 
indication as to the overall viewing and listening figures* 
Within the limits of the questions asked, though, the information 
is likely to be highly reliable, since it has been possible to 
validate student responses to questions of a similar nature 
asked about course transmissions against other, independent 
studies* 

Students were asked (Q*13): 

Please give an estimate of the number of Open Forum 
television programmes you saw this year (there were 
approximately 15). Please enter no. 

I (If none, enter 0) 

; Table 3 (over) summarises the answers to this question* 

The figure of 13 television transmissions was supplied by 
^ the Academic Planning Office. Strictly speaking, the 15 
programmes in fact were not all Open Forum broadcasts, but 
included other general Open University programmes, such as 
■the General Assembly and graduation ceremonies. 
[ Table 3 shows that nearly half the students (479i) saw 
;no open Forum programmes at all, and less than 209^ watched 
jmore than 3* If those who viewed were evenly spread over all 
15 programmes (an unlikely assumption, in fact) the audience 
for each programme would be just over 5,300 (or 12% of all 
; finally registered students). If one takes a strict definition 
of Open Forum as being 10 programmes, this figure would rise 
to about 8,000 students per programme (about 18%) , although 
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TABLE 3 ; Open Forum Vievinfl Figures -> by Year of Intake 



No, of students vho viewed the follovin^no* of programmes 
No, of prograaames seen Year of Intake 





All students 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 








509C 


5296 


38% 








33% 


32% 


41% 






IZH 


11% 


12% 


15% 






5% 


3* 


2% 


4% 






1% 


1* 


1% 


1% 


















1% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


Mean no. of prograonnes viewed 





(per student) 2 

No. of students sampled: 12831 Response rate: 82% 

since over 500 students claim to have seen more than 10 Open Forum 
programmes, it seems as il students have taken a broad view of what 
constitutes an Open Forum broadcast. Allowing for inaccuracies, it does 
look as if the number of students viewing an Open Forum broadcast is 
likely to be about the same as those watching a programme from one of 
the large Foundation Courses. 

However, there have been worrying changes in Open Forum viewing 
patterns over the last two years. Exactly two years previously, the 
Forward Planning Survey included questions on Open Forum viewing and 
listening. A full report on Open Forum programmes was submitted to the 
Open Forum Policy Group and the Broadcast Sub-Conmi ttee (Calder, 1973). 
Then, 3096 of students never watched, compared with ^7% in' 1974. In 
1972, the figures suggested that approximately 25% of the students 
watched any one programme, while in 1974, this had droppetf to between 
129t to There was a marked difference in 1974 betWeen "old** and 

"new»» students. Of the students registered for the fii^st tiirfe in 
1974, only 38% saw none (compared with 35% of "new" students in 
1972). It seems, therefore, that the drop in viewing figures between 
1972 and 1974 is due to the increased proportion of experienced students 
in the system, who make markedly less use of Open Forum television 
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programmes than "freshmen". This means that there 
are, in actual numbers , about 20% more students 
now watching Open Forum than in I972, although 
the proportion of students viewing has dropped 
considerably. 

In 197^, Open Forum television was generally 
transmitted on a Saturday morning at 11.25 with 
a repeat on the following Friday evening, at 
19.05. Students were asked which transmissions 
they normally watched. The answers are given in 
Table 4 (with an estimate based on aii finally 
registered students). 



TABLE 4; Open Forum Television; transmission normally viewed 





No. of students 


2^ 


Both transmissions 


306 


0.7 


Saturday morning, mainly 


12913 


28.6 


Friday evening, mainly 


2848 


6.3 


Saturday and Friday, about equally 


1922 


4.3 


None, normally 


25360 


56.2 


No answer 


1815 


4.0 


Ail finally registered students 


45159* 


100. r 



* 5 students gave more than one answer 



It can be seen that the Saturday morning slot was 
clearly the more popular with those that viewed. 

With regard to student background differences, these 
were not large enough to be worth reporting, for most of the 
variables examined (region, occupation, sex, terminal age 
of education), although retired people and those in institutions 
watched more than other occupational groups. 

Similar questions were asked for Open Forum Radio programmes. 
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Listening figures are given in Table 5. 



TAaLE_2! Open Forum Listening^ Figures by Year of Intake 

No> of students who listened to the following no. of 



Wo. of 



programmes 



programnes 



Ycfcr of Intake 




All students 



60^ 

3% 
1% 

2% 



1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


57% 


62^ 


e5% 


55% 


2Q% 


28% 


27% 


31% 


7% 


6% 


li% 


7% 


^% 


2% 


2% 


'i% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 



1% 



1% 



1% 



3% 



^ans no. of prograwnes heard " 
(per student) 3 

No. of students sampled: I283I Response rate: 82% 



Table 5 shows that 6o% heard no Open Forum radio programnes at all, and 
only 10% heard more than a quarter. Again, assuming an even spread of 
listeners across each programme , and assuming that the figure of 36 
programmes is correct, one would estimate an audience of about 3,400 for 
each programme - again, about the same number as one would expect to 
listen to a radio programme on one of the. large foundation courses. 

3,400 is about Q% of the 45,000 finally registered students in 
1974. This represents a similar drop (about half) as for television 
in the proportion of students listening to Open Forum programmes 
between 1972 and 1974. The proportion of "new»» students who listened 
to no Open Forum radio programmes increased though from 43% in 1972 
to 55% in 1974 (confirming a tendency noted in the 1972 S.R.D report).* 
Indeed, although »new" students do listen slightly more often than 
experienced students, this difference is much smaller than for the 
Open Forum television programmes, and the actual number listening to 
each programme is probably down on 1972, as well as the proportion. 

In 1974, Open Forum radio was generally transmitted on a Wednesday 
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evening} at 17*45 «nd repeated on the following Saturday 
morning at 09»05# Students were asked which transmission 
they usually listened to. Table 6 (below) indicates 
that students therefore were much more evenly divided 
between the two transmission tines than for television* 

The importance given to these figures will depend to 
some extent on the objectives of Open Forum progranmes. 
Certainly by general broadcasting stemdardSi the actual 
numb«rs of students viewing amd listening are minute i and 
certainly by Open University course standards, the proportions 
watching or listening are very small* Even so, by Open 
University standards, the actual numbers watching or even 
listening are still quite high - over 5|000 for each tele- 
vision programme, and over 3 for each radio programme* 
In terms of actually delivering information to students, 
this must still be a fairly economical exercise. 



On the other hand, a more pertinent question might be 
whether more students might be interested in watching and list- 
ening if the programmes had different objectives than at present. 



TABLE 6: Open Forum radio transmission normally listened to 


No. 


of students 




Both 


277 


0.6 


Wednesday evening, mainly 


5627 


12.5 


Saturday morning, mainly 


6888 


15.3 


Wednesday and Saturday, about equally 


1932 


4.3 


None, normally 


28098 


62.2 


No answer 


2370 


5.2 


All finally registered students 


45159* 


100.1 


♦ 33 students cave more than one answer 







It is quite clear from our other studies that viewing and 
listening figures for course programmes are directly related 
to the value of the programmes - as perceived by the students 
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in helping them to complete their courses, this appears to be 
supported by the oi^^^ter interest shown in the Open Forum television 
progrannes by new students, who obviously need information on how the 
systems works (and, perhaps, on how they can work the system). Once 
they have become feuniliar with the system, though, there appears to 
be a marked drop in interest in Open Forum programmes. 

It must no doubt be a cause of concern that such substantial 
numbers of students watch or hear ]i£ Open Forum programmes, and 
that those who do watch and listen tend to be those who are older. 
Perhaps one way of attracting greater numbers of viewers and listeners 
would be to use the Open Forum slots for helping students to develop 
general learning skills, such as advice on essay-writing, help with 
basic or rapid reading techniques, advice on how to use Open 
University television and radio programmes, remedial or basic help 
with Mathematics - almost a preparatory course, in other words, but 
running concurrently with a student's more specific academic studies* 
Mixed in with these programmes might be programmes of the sort which 
give advice on the choice of courses, career possibilities, and 
examination arrangements - in other words, programmes geared speci- 
fically to* the academic needs of our students, at a very basic level, 
with "news" items of a very brief nature, plus one or two "specials" 
where major changes of policy directly affecting students need to be 
explained. 

It will, however, be extremely hard to win back those who watch 
and listen no more. Listening figures for Maths radio programmes for 
second-level courses are considerably down, probably due to the 
failure of the Maths foundation course to use ra^io in a way which 
students could see would help them with their many difficulties on 
the course. Even though a number of second-level Maths courses 
radically changed this policy, and have made radio programmes which 
appear to be extremely relevant to the course, and do help those who 
listen over difficult blocks, through use of radio-vision, etc., 
many students fail even to switch on. If then it is felt desirable 
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to increase the Open Forum viewing and listening figures, it 
would appear necessary not only to have a radical change in policy, 
but also to find ways of bringing this change of policy to the 
attention of students and staff. 
Student Rating of Various Components 

To place student use of television and radio in the context 
of their total learning situation, students were asked to rate 
the various components of Open University courses in terms of 
the helpfulness of each component to tho student's learning. 
(The .question asked, is given in full on the next page). 

A summary of the results from this question for each course 
is given in Appendix V, Tables 1-6. These results need great 
care in their interpretation. Because some courses have, for 
exantple. Summer Schools while others do not, an "average" 
figure for all students is not very meaningful. Secondly, 
foundation courses constitute over a quarter of all student 
places, and taking an overall average for all students would 
mean the results being heavily influenced by the foundation 
courses. These results are summarised, therefore, on a course 
basis. 

With 58 different courses, it is difficult to give details 
briefly for all nine components, with five descriptors for 
each component( very helpful, fairly helpful, etc.). We 
have therefore chosen for analysis just two of the descriptors: 
the proportion of students on a course fi»iding the component 
very helpful, and the proportion of students not making use 
at all of the 'Component. 

The "very helpful" descriptor was chosen for two reasons. 
Although generally most -people tend to avoid extreme descri- 
ptors on a five-point scale, this did not turn out to be the 
case on these .questions^ probably because there was an element 
of comparison between the different components. The "very 
helpful" descriptor in fact clearly discriminated between 
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helpful 
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5 
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^ • 1 
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3 4 


5 


Television , . ^ • 




2 


3 .4^^ 


5 
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circle 
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different components, and also between courses on the same component. 
Furthermore, since some students were not able to use certain components 
(like class tutorials) , while others were, the "very helpful" category 
would minimise - although not eliminate - the effect of some students 
not being able to use a component by avoiding the more neutral "fairly 
helpful" category* Also for this reason, the "did not use" category 
was chosen for analysis so that allowance could be made for students 
unable to use a component, and because it also gave the most negative 
indication for components available to all students* 

The choice of descriptors is important. For instance, if we had 
grouped together "fairly helpful" and "very helpful", this would have 
increased the relative "score" of television compared with, for 
instance, class tuition, since television was available to nearly all 
students, while class tuition was not. 

This question in fact, because it covers most components across all - 
1974 courses, provides information which will probably be very useful 
to all course teams. Since it is impossible for us to know in detail 
the main design features and problems of each course, and because of the 
different ways in which the figures can be interpreted, we strongly 
reconmend that the individual course or maintenance teams examine 
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closely not only these collated cross- 
course data, but also the original data from 
the print-out for this question^ which will 
have been circulated separately to each course 
team* 

By collating data on this question by 
course, and averaging the course scores for 
^»very helpful" and "not used", it is possible 
to calculate average percentages of students 
giving these ratings, for each faculty, as 
in Table 7, and from this table, we can 
obtain data" for Figure 9i which shows faculty 
differences in the rating for the various 

components* 

Clearly, ^'le correspondence texts, as one would expect, 
are the most valued component of the courses, th^ee-quarters 
of the students finding them very helpful in their learning, 
followed by Sumner Schools and set books, each of which was 
found very helpful by about half the students. Television in 
Science and Technology was surpassed only by correspondence 
texts and Summer Schools, television being found very helpful 
by well over a third of the students in these faculties^ and 
was roughly on a par with class tutorials and correspondence 
tutoring in the other faculties, being found very helpful by 
about a quarter of the students. Somewhat surprisingly, 
correspondence tutoring was found very helpful by only about 
one in five students, nearly a third stating that this was 
not used by or applicable to them. About 23% of the students 
are unable to get to class tutorials, and a further lO% never 
made use of them. Even so, about a quarter of the students 
found class tutorials very helpful. Home experiment kits, 
also somewhat surprisingly, were found very helpful by only about 
a quarter of the students in Science and Technology. Radio was 
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found very helpful by About a quartqr of the students in the Arts 
faculty, but was rarely rated very helpful in the other faculties. 
It was probftbly not very meaningful to include counselling, since this 
is not directly related to courses, except at foundation level, where 
about a quarter of thft students found counselling very helpfulL to their 
learning. The figures also suggest that between a quarter and a third 
of students beyond foundation level made use of counselling at some 
time during the year. 

The value one places on these results depends to some extent on 
one's preconception of what students would find most h«lpful. Ve 
found the Mathematics results particularly interesting, especially when 
looked at on an individual course basis (Appendix V, Table 9). I" 
general, their correspondence texts were rated as being very helpful 
by far fewer students than in other faculties. The rating of the 
correspondence texts is likely to be influenced to some extent by the 
policy regarding set books. For instance, it the set book is considered 
adequate, a course team may give a less important role to the corres- 
pondence text. It is interesting to note though that of the thi-o ciwrses 
with the lowest rating for correspondence texts in the University 
(MST281, HST282 and M321) , two df these also had comparatively low 
ratings for tJ^e set books (rtST282 and M321). At the same time, M201 
had an above average rating for its correspondence text> showing that 
it is possible to produce Mathematics correspondence texts that 
students will find very helpful. The *low rating given to the corres- 
pondence texts, and also to correspondence tutoring, the low viewing 
and listening figures, aitd the higher ratings given to class tutorials 
and SuDwer Schooli?^ (where they were available), in comparison with 
other faculties, do indicate the particular problems of teaching Mathe- 
matics at a distance. They also Vaise a question about the policy of 
relying heavily cn set books in Mathematics. The ro^ults suggests that 
evun more attention has to be paid to the design of the correspondence 
component in Mathematics courses than in other Open University courses. 
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The television results are also interesting. Viewing 
figures were, as we have seen, in general, lower on Maths, 
courses than in other faculties* Nevertheless, in the light of 
the vitt*/ing figures, a surprisingly high proportion of students 
(20%) found them very helpful* The differences in the ratings 
for the helpfulness of television programraes between Mathematics 
.tnd Arts, Social Studies and Educational Studies courses were 
f^r less marked than differences in viewing figures, suggesting 
that when students did watch Maths prograiiines, they were likely 
to find them of value* This is in line with results we have 
obtained from some of the individual programme evaluation studies, 
which suggest that one reason for students missing programmes 
is connected with the overloading or difficulty of the course, 
rather than with the quality of the progranunes themselves* 
Watching television programmes which are transmitted befoj'e 
students are ready for them (because they are still struggling 
with an earlier part of the course) is seen by the students as 
rather pointless if they have not been able to do the necessary 
p r e-reading. For Maths students who are on schedule ^though , 
they do appear to be very valuable (Bates and Gallagher, 1975)* 
For Arts courses, the two main features were the compara- 
tively high ratings for correspondence tutoring and radio* The 
correspondence tutoring results generally we found puzzling, in 
particular the comparatively large proportion of students (nearly 
a third) who chose the "did not use/not applicable" category* 
We can only assume that students who answered in this way either 
did not receive substantial comments on their tutor-marked 
assignments, or did not consider such comments to be correspondence 
tutoring* It is interesting, therefore, that less than one in 
five students in Arts chose the "not used" category, and on 
many Arts courses well over a third of the students found the 
correspondence tutoring very helpful. The comparatively high 
listening figures for radio on Arts courses were also substantiated 
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by the value attached to radio by the students, a quarter of whom 
found radio very helpful. On the five Arts courses where Summer 
Schools were available, these were found very helpful by over half 
the students* 

In Social Sciences, only one coxirse (DS261 - Psychology) had 
a hoipe experiment kit, and al though most students used it, few found 
it very helpful. There were also some unusual differences between 
actual use and helpfulness ratings for television in the Arts and 
Social Sciences. Although D342 ("Regional Analysis and Development") 
was clearly the least viewed course in Social Sciences, those who did 
watch rated it slightly above average in helpfulness. This ma^ be due 
to the fact that another economics course (D222) was presented the 
previous year (1973) without a television component and perhaps some 
of the students who had previously studied the D222 course felt they 
could manage without television in D342 as well, but those who did 
watch found the programmes of value. The television component of 
D283 ("Sociological Perspectives"), had the lowest rating on helpful- 
ness of any course, except MDT241 and M321. The television component 
on DT342 ("People and Organisations") was rated by over a third of the 
students as being very helpful, exceeded only by Science courses 
(including AST281) and TS251. A291 ("The Early Ro^^an Empire and the 
Rise of Christianity") and DT201 ("Urban Deve lop.-neat"; were other 
"Arts-based" courses also found very. helpful by over a third of the 
students, although the most viewed Arts programmes - on A30'4 , the 
Music course - were rated as being very helpful by only just over a 
quarter of the students. The comparatively high viewing figures on 
this course, therefore, are probably due to the sheer enjoyment to be 
obtained from the programmes. 

I.t must be very disappointing for the Educational Studies 
Faculty that so f*w students found the television prograimnes very 
helpful, especially since on most courses students are told that it is 
essential for them to have access to both television and radio. Tlie 
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ratings in fact were generally lower than for Mathematics even^ 
only 55% finding the television programmes at al^ helpfUU Only on 
one course (E351s Urban Education) did the rating for "very 
helpful" re^ch 259o, despi ce the fact that on all Educational 
Studies courses, most students saw over half the prograinnes. 
The Summer School for E35I also did not appear to be as success- 
ful with students as Summer Schools on most other courses. 

Home Experiment Kits on most courses were rated as very 
helpful by fewer students than we anticipated, given the time 
and trouble involved in designing and distributing them. S23- 
(Geology) and TS282 (Electromagnetics and Electronics) received 
very high ratings for their home experiment kits, over 60% 
of the students finding them very helpful. Only on one other 
course (T29I: Instrumentation) did substantially more than a 
quarter of the students find the Kits very helpful. The home 
experiment kits received very low ratings on the two Systems 
courses (T24l and T242). On both SM35I (Quantum Theory and 
Atomic Structure) and E262 (Language and Learning) , the "not 
used"/"not applicable" category may be outstandingly high (40% 
and 29% respectively) since the home experiment kits were 
primarily cassette recorders and some students may not have 
considered these to be home experiment kits. It is clear though 
that apart from on S23-, T29I and TS282, television was clearly 
seen by students as being more helpful than home experiment kits* 

As in Mathematics f student ratitig of radio in Science and 
Technology is very disappointing. In fact, it is so low as to 
bring into question the validity of the listening figures in 
Science. Science courses in 1974 were made up of a bewildering 
combination of one-third and one-sixth- credits. Even so, the 
pattern with television was fairly straightforward, each unit 
being accompanied by a different television programme. Vith 
radio, however, the programmes were not so frequent, and were 
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Often "shared" between different courses. Since less than 1096 of the 
students on any Science course rated the programmes as being very 



that the listening figures are exaggerated for some of the "one-third" 
courses, due to the complex radio situation in Science. The situation 
is not much better in Technology, regarding students' rating of radio. 

Television though is clearly successful in these faculties, in terms 
of student rating. The most successful courses were S321 (Physiology 
of Cells and Organisms), S'»wJ (Ecology) and TS251 (An Introduction to 
Materials), more than half the students on these courses finding these 
programmes very helpful. The rating of very helpful never dropped below 
a third on any of the Science courses, an'd only dropped below a third 
for TlOO (29%) and T242 (20%) in Technology. 

Summer Schools were rated very helpful by even more students than 
for television in Science and Technology, the highest ratings being 
for S323 (Ecology), S23- (Geology) and TS251 (Introduction to Materials), 
(oinsr 70%) • There were, though, some comparatively unsuccessful Summer 
Schools. TS251 was the only Technology course where more than 30% of 
the students found Summer School very helpful, and less than a third of 
the students rated T242 or S26- as being vety help:\il, although in the latter 
case, this may be because a lot of S26- studer-ts will also have 
attended the S23- Summer School. Even so, considering the amount of 
inconvenience, difficulty and expense caused directly to students by 
attending Summer School, these courses and E351 well wiah to 
reconsider their Summer School policy. 

In genorr*!, there wore interesting differences between student 
ratings of programmes and viewing and listening figures. Viewing 
and listening figures for instance for foundation courses tend to 
exaggarate slightly the students view of the value of the programmes, 
compared with viewing and listening figures for later courses. As 
one would expect, students are a little more discriminating about 
what they will watch and listen to after foundation level. Student 



helpful, «Lnd over a quarter did not make use of them, it is possible 
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ratings, therefore » are probably slightAy more accurate than 
viewing and listening figures for determining the value of 
proQrammes, and for this reason we give course and faculty 



the convenience and availability of broadcasts, compared 
with other components. For instance , al*^""0haiaily eij^ out of 
58 courses was radio rated more helpful than class tutorials^ 
nevertheless, fewer students went to class tutorials than used 
radio on all but five courses. The failure, therefore, of 
most course teams to utilise radio effectively is indeed a 
great waste of potential. 

Television, however, is obviously a success, comparing 
very favourably with correspondence tuition, class tutorials, 
and home experiment Kits in all faculties, and even with set 
books in Science and Technology. And for those outside the 
University who were not aware of the balance between various 
components, these results clearly emphasise the priLmocy ■printed material 
in the Open University's teaching system, particularly the 
specially prepared correspondence texts. 

Finally, it should be noted that in this section we have 
been using data based on students who rated the various 
components as being very helpful. We have already noted tnat 
respondents to questionnaires tend to avoid the extremes of 
a scale, and there are also personality differences influencing 
the choice of a descriptor - what one respondent means by 
fairly helpful may be quite different from what is meant by 
another. Therefore, although some of the percentages look fairly 
small (e.g. 27% of students finding television very helpful), 
it must be remembered that most students find most components 
of the Open University helpful to some extent, as Table 8 ( b 3C ) 
indicates for television and radio. 



comparisons in full in figures 10 and 11. The comparatively 
high viewing and listening figures are also a reflection of 
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TABLE 8: Student RAting 


of helpfulness of Television <md Rad 


Lo in learning 




TELEVISION 






% of Students 








Very 


Fairly 


Not very 


Not at all 


Did not 




helpful 


helpful 


helpful 


helpful 


use 


Arts 


26 


kz 


17 


3 


12 


Social Sciences 


23 




16 


4 


16 


Educational Studies 


18 


17 


24 
fit 


5 


lo 


n&xneRiaxxcs 


20 


JO 


Oil 


5 


17 


Science 




J7 




1 


7 


Technology 






14 


2 


8 


All courses 


27 


40 


18 


4 


12 


RADIO 












Arts 


25 


38 


16 


4 


17 


Social Sciences 


15 


33 


23 


7 


22 


Educational Studies 


16 


36 


21 


7 


20 


Mathematics 


5 


19 


25 


14 


38 


Science 


6 


24 


30 


13 


27 


Technology 


8 


31 


26 


10 


25 


All courses 


13 


32 


23 


9 


22 



Thus fbout two-thirds of the students rated television as fairly 
or very helpful ^ and just mderhalftn* students found radio fairly or 
very helpful. 

Factors influencing viewing and listening figures 



We have seen that there is considerable variation between viewing 
and listening figures for different courses. Some factors related 
to the students themselves, rather than to the the programmes, 
however, might have unduly influenced the viewing and listening 
figures for individual courses. For instance, if students who drop 
out watch less than those who do not, this might explain why courses 
with a higher drop-out rate, like a number of Mathematics courses^have 
comparatively lower viewing and listening figures. Secondly, during 
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our evAluAtion of individual progrAnmes, we have 
noticed that there are strong individual differences 
in attitudes to Open University television and radio 
and in the ability of students to use such media. 
WJiile in this survey we can only look at gross 
factors, we can nevertheless identify those i^hichd? cr 
do not correlate with high or low viewing or listening 
figures. (Generally we have ignored differences of 
less than 59^, as being unreliable). 

The greatest differences we found were related 
to the ^age of thostudent, as Table 9 (below) indicates. 

We found thisresult surprising. One might 
have anticipated that older people would be less 
accustomed to using televi<»ion, and to a lesser 
extent, radio, for education, and hence might be 
more resistant to using it in the Open, University ^ 
situation. In fact, it appears that the reverse is 
true - the older the Audents, the more likely they 
are to watch, and in particular, listen to Open 
University programmes. The difference is probably 
strongly influenced by younger students tending to 



have more social activities and interests outside of the Open 
University than older students. 



lABI^E 9t Viewing and Listening Figures - 


- by age 




Average percentajie of programmes viewed 


or heard 




Under 


Over 


All 


21 21-30 31-40 41-50 


51-60 60 


students 


Television k7% 6096 6k% 70% 


7296 75% 


ek% 


Radio 35% ^1% kS% 5W 


(>5% 70% 


50% 



Women were also more likgly to watch and listen than 
men, as Table 10 (over) indicates. 
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TABLE 10: Viewing and Listening Figures - by sex 

Avi»r»ni» n«rcent»ae of Droarwnmcs viewed or heard 






Television 63S 
1 Radio 


68S 
56% 



heavier on Science and Technology courses which have a preponderance 
of men. It is likely, therefore, that women watch much more frequently 
than men on Arts, Social Science and Educational Studies courses, 
although we do not have direct evidence for this assumption. 

There was only one occupational group whose viewing and listening 
figures were substantially different from the rest. Transport and 
communication workers, because of shift work and unusual working hours, 
saw an average of only 1996 of television programmes. (The equivalent 
figure for radio was l6%). Viewing or listening figures were slightly 
down (by 5^10?;) for membei'fiof the Armed Forces, shops, sales and 
service workers, workers in farming, mining and manufacturing, and 
for people in institutions. Viewing and listening figures were slightly 
up (by ^%-l2%) for housewives and retired people. Regional differences 
were very slight, and there were no significant differences related to 
when students completed their full-time education. 

Students who found it difficult to attend a Study Centre once a 
month or more frequently (2596 of students in all) tended to have lower j 
viewing and listening figures as well, as Table 11 (overleaf) indicates^ 

Since, as can be seen from Table 11, only a very small proportion 
(2%) of the 11,670 students who find it difficult to attend a Study 
Centre once a month or more live outside the range of BBC2 trans- 
missions, it is probable that the remainder of such students work 
awkward hours or spend a considerable time travelling, which would 
affect both attendance at Study Centre and to a lesser extent, the 
number of programmes they can see or hear. Wliatever the reason, it ^ 
is a little more difficult for students who cannot easily get to Study | 
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Centres to get the broadcasts as well although the average number 
of programmes watched and heard, particularly for the majority 
of this group - those who can attend "sometimes" - is not vastly 
different from the average. 

In fact, it is more surprising that only 277 of the 649 
students outside the range of BDC2 were unable to get to Study 
Centres regularly. Indeed, nearly 20% of the 649 students saw 
more than half the programmes, and over a quarter of the 5l8 
students outside WIF transmission areas heard more than half the 
progranwes, no doubt mainly at Study Centres overseas for forces^ 



etc. 



There was virtually no difference in viewing and listening 
figures for students with poor quality reception. It is also 
worth noting, therefore, that most students who miss programmes i 
(whatever the reason) can get to Study Centres at least once 
a month (7596) and most students who are unable to get to Study 
Centres cari receive the television and radio broadcasts {9B%\ 
although this latter group might watch about 10% fewer programmes. 

This means that a mixed system of direct transmission 
(even if only single transmissions) with replay facilities 
at Study Centres, is likely to make the broadcasts available 
to nearly all students who wish to watch, although some programmes 
will inevitably be missed by some students. The numbor of 
students who would not be covered by either <iirect transmission 
or attendance at Study Centres is 277, or 0.696 of the student 
total. 

The time at which students leave for and get horae frora work 
also affected viewing and listening figures, but rather less 
than we expected. Viewing figures dropped significantly below 
the average of 6W only for those students who left for work 
very early, i.e. before 5.50 a.™. (57% of programmes watched, 
0.3% of students), for those «ho returned home from work after 
7.30 p.m. (55?4 of programmes watched, 2.W of students), 
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IhS£Jl' Viewing and Listening Fiourti ^ bv ah jlity to attend Study Centres 



Mean % of prograames Noi 
on a courae seen/heard 



living outaide the 
range of ; 



No> of 
atudants 



BBC2 



VWF 



Possible frequency of 
attendance at Study Centre 


}<o. 




Viewing 
figures 


Listening 
figures 


Nos. 




Nos. 




Sometimes 
Ndt at all 




9639 
2041 


21 
4 


57% 
48% 


44% 
39% 


102 
175 


16% 
23% 


74 
73 


23% 
23% 


All students 




45,159 


100 


64% 


50% 


649 


100% 


518 


100% 



or worked irregular hours (56% of programmes watched, 18% of students)-. 
Similarly, students who replied that they were not prepared or able to 
view or listen at any time on Saturday (3%) also had lower viewing 
figures (50%). the results for radio and for Sundays were roughly 
the same as for Saturdays. Otherwise, the time of leaving and returning 
home made little difference to viewing and listening figures in 
1974, Ve shall see later (pp,50-t7) that the main reason for tliis 
factor making so little difference is due to the provision of repeats, 
and that when repeats are not provided, time home will be an extremely 
important factor determining viewing and listening figures. 

The relationship between drop-out and viewing axul listening 
figures is both obvious and complex: obvious, because as one would 
expect, students who give up studying the course before the end of the 
year watch and listen to fewer programmes on a course than those who 
continue right through the year: and complex because differences in 
drop-out rates are not sufficient on their own to explain differences 
in viewing and listening figures between courses, for, as we shall see, 
on courses with high drop-out rates, even students who do go on to take 
the end-of-course examination tend to watch and listen less than 
similar students on other courses. The situation is further complicated 
by our omission to obtain separate viewing and listening on each course 
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for students who dropped out. 

The reason for not obtaining a break- 
down for each of the 58 courses was simply 
one of cost and timing. In the original 
analysis we obtained * breakdown for drop- 
out students across all courses^ which showed 
that taken overall, drop-out students had 
a marginal effect on viewing and listening 
figures in that if drop-outs were excluded, 
the m^an viewing f^jure increased from 
6596 to 6996. Subsequent detailed analysis 
has indicated that for courses with very high drop-out rates, 
this may be a significant factor in explaining the low viewing 
and listening figures. However, to obtain the data for each 
course would have required the production of another II6 tables 
and a delay of at least another month in the main report* If 
funds for this extra analysis can be found, a full supplementary 
report on the effect of drop-outs will be issued later. 

The reason why drop-outs (and in this report we define 
drop-outs as ihose who did not sit the end-of-course examin- 
ations) did not have a very great effect on viewing and listening 
figures overall is that they form a small proportion of students - 
lS% in the survey. On an individual course, however, the drop- 
out rate may be much higher (in the worst case^ M321^ being as 
high as 5696, although this was very exceptional). Therefore, 
the impact of drop-out53* reduced viewing and listening figures 
would presumably be much greater on courses with high drop-out 
rates. For this reason, we have tried to c alculate the likaly 
effect of drop-outs on viefwing and listening figures, although 
the assumptioncon which thexe calculations have been based may 
need to be changed when viewing and listening figures for drop- 
outs on individual courses aro obtained* 
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First of .U, we need to know whether the results .re biased by 4 
lower proportion of drop-out students responding to the questionnaire 
than were actually in the »y.te« in 1974. In fact, in 1974,. student, 
sat the end-of-course examination for 77% of the finally registered 
student-courses, while the equivalent figure for returned a^wtionnaires 
was 84%. Over aU courses, students who dropped out saw on average i 
about 40?l of the television progranoes compared with 69% of prooraames 
by students who sat their examination. Of the 2,294-non-responding j 
students, 55* would have been drop-outs, and 4554 students who took 
the examination, for the overall drop-out figure for all students in 
1974 to be 77*. If we assumed that amongst these non-responding 
students those 45* who sat the examination also saw 69* of the prog- 
rammes on average and the 55* who dropped out also watched only 40* 
on average, this would change the overall mean percentage of prog- 
ranmes seen from 64* to 62*. The effect, therefore, of a slight 
bias in responders to students who sat the examination is unlikely to 
have inflated the viewing figures by more than 3*- 

Students who dropped out saw, of course, fewer proflrammes the earlier 
they dropped out. Students who had dropped out by the end of May for 
instance (about 6*) would see only about a third of the programmes. 

The course with by far, and. away the largest proportion of students 
dropping out before the examination was M321, with only 44* of finally 
registered students sitting the examination. It is also, significantly, 
the course with the lowest viewing and listening figures (47* and 28* 
respectively). How much are these reduced viewing and listening figures 
due to the influence of drop-outs? As it happens, we do have a break- 
down of viewing figures of students by whether they dropped out or not 
by faculty and level of course, and it so happens that M321 was the onljr 
third or fourth level Mathematics course available in 1974, so we do have 
the figures for this course. These are given in full for M321 in Table 
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..n,. .0.. P.rcentaa^ y.. ^^. vievoH hy nt.ident, on M321 . 



All Maths students 



M321 21221 
students who students who All M?21 



took exams dropped out students 



All students 



who took 
exeuns 



69?4 



it can be seen that M321 students who survived 
as far as the examination watched almost as much (59?^) as students 
Who survived as far as the examination on other Mathematics 
courses (62%). Even so. the viewing figures for M32X stuaen^ 
Who took the examination - as with all Maths, students - down by 
about 10% below the average for all students who tooK the.r 
examination. Therefore, the influence of drop-outs appears to 
account for only half ^he differences between the M32X v.ew.ng 
figures and those for other students. Students who do ^ drop- 
out still watch less in Mathematics than in other facult.es. as 
Table 13 (over) -indicates. 

In fact. Table 13 shows that M321 is indeed an exceptional 
ease. Even on the Mathematics foundation course (MlOO) . which 
had one of the highest ..op-out rates (32%). the i""-"- ° 
.rop-outs. on overall viewing figures, was not great. pulUn 
the overall viewing figure for MlOO by less than 5%. I 
appears then that M321 well be an exception. ^^J^'^' 
effect of drop-out students is marginal, although th.s needs 
to be confirmed by a subsequent analysis. 

In any case, drop-out and viewing and listenxng figures 

A * f«^tors The relationship between drop-out 
are not independent factors, me rex 

. ■ listening figures is worth examining in a 

and viewing and listening ij-o attitudes 
^»t»,-l because it is revealing of students' attitudes 
little more detail, because 

. A .»H,o On the evaluation of individual 
towards television and radio, on the 
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T.Titr n- rnmnnri-T- vi.^ina Fimires in different Faculties when drop-outs are 1 


excluded 

No. Drop-out 
of rate before 
Level Faculty Ccnirses exam. 


Mean % of Prograinmes as seen per Course 

All students Students who 
(i.e. including took examinations 
drop-outs) (i.e. excluding drop-outs) 


Found. Arts 1 l6% 
S. Sciences 1 15% 
Maths 1 32% 
Science 1 19% 
Technology 1 23% 


70% 73% 
66% 69% 
63% 67% 
77% 81% 
64% 69% 


Second Arts 5 1^^ 
S. Sciences 8 23% 
Ed. Studies 5 22% 
Maths 7 24% 
Science 7 l6% 
Technology 5 17% 


67% oo-^ 
59% 64% 
61% 65% 
54% 59% 
70% 74% 
64% 67% 


Third Arts 5 

S. Sciences 4 28% 
Ed. Studies 3 27% 
Maths 1 56% 
Science 3 ^8% 


65% 67% 

61% 67% 

58% 62% ' 

47% 59% 

75% 80% 


All 58 23% 


65% 69% 
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proaramnes (Bates wid Gallagher, 1975), it was lound on several of the 
studies that students who missed the television programne being 
evaluated, although still Allowing the course at the time of the 
evaluation, were more likely subsequently to drop out or I'ail the 
examination. In the case of radio, the chances were that students 
who missed the programme were twice as likely to drop out as those who 
listened. Furthermore, on some of the evaluation studies, it was 
also found that students who heard most of the radio programmes were 
students who achieved significantly higher grades in the end of the 
course examination than students who did not regularly listen. Finally 
the evaluation studies showed that students who were way behind schedul 
on a course were less likely to watch or listen, or if they did, were 
less likely to find the programmes helpful. 

If we look at the courses with high drop-out rates, we find that 
there were six courses with 30?6 or more drop-outs. Ve can also see 
from Table l4 that with one or two exceptions, their viewing and 
listening figures were clearly below average, and we also suspect 
from our earlier analysis that this would apply to those who did not 
drop-out, as well as those that did. 

It can be seen that a high drop-out rate is not a feature of 
Mathematics courses alone. In the case of D33I, this did not make 
a lot of differaice to viewing and listening figures, but it certainly 
did in the case of D3(t2. Secondly, the effect of drop-outs is much 
more marked on listening than on viewing figures. 

From these results, several deductions might be made. First of 
all,' students who are on top of a course generally appear to benefit 
more from the programmes, particularly radio, than those who are 
struggling. Students who are struggling, particularly in a subject 
area like Mathematics, which- tervds to build on previous skills and 
knowledge, find it difficult to understand or follow programmes which 
are transmitted when they may still be working several weeks behind 
schedule. Also, because of the course teams' policy of making in 
particular radio, but also television to some extent, not directly 
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TABLE 14; Relationship betveen high drop-out rates and low 
viewing and ligtening figures 







* of programnes 


* of programmes 


Course 


Drop-outs 


viewed 


heeird 


M321 


56* 


47* 


28* 


D331 


42* 


57* 


47* 


D342 


36* 


52* 


37* 


MlOO 


32* 


63* 


34* 


M251 


31* 


53* 


33* 


MST 282 


30* 


53* 


32* 


All courses 


23* 


64* 


50* 



essential to success in completing a course, students who are 
struggling may assume that their time would be better spent 
catching up on the correspondence texts rather than following 
programnes for which they are not yet ready. Indeed, the 
pressure put on a weak student who is struggling with a course 
by the extra work and thinking involved in coping with new ground 
or a different approach covered in the programmes may in a 
subject like Mathematics be counter-productive. At the same time 
though, students who are already on schedule, or are almost on 
schedule^ are obtaining the extra stimulation and learning from 
the programmes which appears to pay off, as measured by: exami- 
nation results? the students own rating of the programmes*, and 
an analysis of student responses to test-type questions set 
on evaluation questionnaires. We are therefore once again in the 
classical educational dilemma of "more able or better prepared 
students being able to benefit more from the provision of broad- 
cast media than students who are struggling, (It should be 
emphasised that the comments here are limited to "difficult" 
courses^ as measured by drop-out rates). 

:rhe results also emphasise the danger of regarding viewing 
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•nd listening figures in* isolation from the rest of i;he course^ Low 
viewing «nd listening figures are just one symptom of a course which 
is causing problems for a lot of the students. The programes them- - 
selves may be excellent, but if the student cannot cope with« the rest 
of the course, it is unlikely that the student will be able to make the 
most of the programmes, even if he or she does watch or listen. 
Indeed, from a production point of view, more attention way be needed 
for courses with relatively high viewing and listening figures, but 
which are nevertheless less than one would expect, given the reaction 
of students to other components of the course. 

One factor which appears to have a slight effect on the number 
of programmes watched or heard is the number of courses a student 
is taking at any one time. Students who are taking four courses at 
once watch B^t and hear 13% fewer programmes than students taking 
only one course, no doubt due to work-load problems or the difficulty 
of remembering or fitting in the transmissions. On the other hand, 
the more courses students have taken previously, the more likely they 
are to watch and listen. Again, the tendency is very small - a diff- 
erence of no more than 5* to 7% - but at least it supports the view 
that students who do remain in the system are prepared to continue to 
watch and listen. In fact, this tendency would probably have been 
greater, except that viewing and listening figures are very slightly 
higher on average for foundation courses than for courses at other 
levels. Again, though, the difference is very small (less than 596). 

Again, not surprisingly, students who rated, the programmes as being 
very helpful_vatched much more than those who did not. The interesting 
point here though is that students who rated the television programmes 
on their course as being not at all helpful (4^6 of the total) never- 
theless watched more than a third of the programmes, arid students who 
rated the prograimnes as being not very helpful UQ% of the total) still 
watched over half. Only 5% of the students did not watch any. With 
radio, though, students who rated the programmes as 5t at all* helpful 
(9i of the total) heard less than a quarter of the programmes, and 
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those who r.ted the proor.B»e» .8 not very helpful (23% of th. 
total) heard less th«» a half. 17% heard none at ail, #nd 
interestingly, 12?t of the students who said they did not find 
the prograames at all helpful on their course had not, in fact, 
listened to any (compared with 4% for television). This suggests 
that students were answering on the basis of their experience 
of radio on previous courses. The figures also indicate a greater 
willingness to watch television than radio, even if students 
do not find the programmes very helpful. This conclusion is 
further reinforced by comparinQ viewi n g with listening figures , 
which showed that 209i of the students watched more than half the 
television progranmes but heard less than a quarter of the radio 
prograimnes compared with e% who heard more than half of the 
radio programnes but watched less than a quarter of the television 
programmes. For all courses, nearly a quart«-of students (2jK.) 
watched and listened to more than three-quarters of the prog- 
rama.es on both media. On the other hand, >i% of the students 
neither watched nor heard any programme (compared with 6% 
who claimed to watch and hear every programme) , and 12% heard 
and watched less than a quarter of the programmes. 

With regard to the frequency of the transmissions, this 
appeared to make very little difference- to the viewing and list- 
ening figures. Courses for instance with a transmission every 
third week or every month had the same viewing and listening 
figures as courses with a transmission every fortnight. Courses 
with a transmission every week had slightly higher viewng f.igiws 
(about 594), but all these were foundation courses, with the 
exception of M201 and M202, whose viewing figures were nearer to 
those courses transmitted fortnightly." No course, except M321, 
had transmissions less frequently than once a month. M32I - 
only four television programmes, tv- transmission! of which were 
spread over a period of roughly seven months, and this may be 
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•noth^r factor which contributed to it. low viewing figure.. 

Finellyt we ew-ined the extent to which .tudent. were edvi.ed 
by the couree tee. ebout the e..enti«lit^ of watching televi.ion on the 
cour.e. We did thi. by exwdning the entry for each cour.e in the 
Couree. Hand-book for 1974 cour.e., and by examining the introduction 
end guide to each cour.e, where thi. wa. available. On the ba.i. 
of thi. infonnation, cour.e. were clae.ified a. follow.: 

1. Televi.ion es.entiai - .tudent. advi.ed not to take the 
cour.e unle.. they can watch the televi.ion prograawe.. 

2. Televi.ion .trongly recoawended - e.g. .tudent. told that the 
broadcaet. are an integral/e.sential part of the cour.e. 

3. Televi.ion recotended . 

4. No guidance given. 

Thi. que. t ion i. inportant because the Broadcast Sub-Co«niittee has 
been considering using this as a criterion for deciding on whether a 
course should or should not be allocated repeats. The relationship 
between viewing figures and the guidance given by the course team on 
the essentiality of the television programes is very interesting, as 

Table 15 indicates. 

Looking at the overall figures, there does seem to be a corre- 
lation between viewing figures and the extent to which course teams 
have advised students that broadcasts are essential. There is a clear 
trend from 56% of programmes seen on courses where no guidance is given 
to 73% where progra»ies are stated to be essential. Closer examination 
of the figures though show that this classification, unfortunately, is 
misleading; The first thing to be noted is that students are astute. 
They appear well able to distinguish between extravagant claims made 
by the course team about the role of television on a course and its 
actual use. For instance, for all courses in Educational Studies, 
students are strongly recommended to watch the programmes, or are told 
that the programes are essential, yet viewing figures for Educational 
Studies courses are amongst the lowest. The pass rate in Educational 
Studies, nevertheless, is if anything slightly above average, despite 
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TABLE 15; Relationship batwa«n Viewing Figus^a and Courae Teams* 


Guidance on the eaaentiality 


of teleriaion 






Strongly 
Eaaential recu— riiided 


Recoan ended 


No 
guidance 


Arts 


67 69 


63 


61 


S» Science 


64 


65 


55 


Ed. Studies 


58 61 






Hatha 


47 


60 


55 


Science 


75 74 






Technology 


74 


63 


56 


All 


73 67 


64 


56 



the fact that a high proportion of the atudents will have visaed 
"essential** prograanes. It is clear that students recognise the 
difference between courses where they would find it hard to succeed 
without watching the prograaroes and those where students cant 
without doubt, aanage without thea. For broadcaats to be an ess- 
ential part of a course i they aust contain material which is 
clearly seen by the students to be of central iaportance to a course 
and without which the course would not be viable* The Arts course 
where television was considered to be essential was, in factf A3OI 
(^'War in *bciety«) where archive film was used as primary histor- 
tbtU WQt^c* 'material, but er<sn With thi^'coursa it was fclear from 
the viewing figures that many students did not treat the material 
as essential. The only Mathematics course which strongly recom- 
manded students to watch was the unfortunate M321. This has so 
many problems affecting the viewing figures that a verbal recom- 
mendation Is unlikely to change student behaviour very imich. The 
two faculties where the guidance by the course team is most closely 
matched by student behaviour are Science and Technology. Course 
claims for the essentiality of television are therefore an unrel- 
iable guide. Student ratings or viewing figures would seem to 'be 
more dependable, although it is interesting to note that where courses 
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gave no guidance, viewing figures were consistently lower* 
To sumarise therefore: 

1* Older students, and to a lesser extent women, watch and listen 
more than younger students and men* 

2* Lack of access to broadcasts makes very little difference to 
viewing and listening figures* Most students could ei ther 
watch and listen off-air or get to a Study Centre, if replay 
facilities were to be made available* 

3« The proportion of students dropping out of a course does affect 
slightly the overall viewing and listening figures, but even 
students who do not drop out tend to view and listen less than 
average on courses with a high drop-out rate* Viewing and lis- 
tening figures therefore appear to be influenced by the general 
situation surrounding a course, rather than by just simply the 
policy set for broadcasting or by the quality of the programmes 
themselves* 

4* Students who are frequent watchers also tend to be frequent 
listeners, and vice-versa, although television appears to be a 
generally more acceptable medium to students* 

5* Course team's guidance to students on the essentiality of tele- 
vision in a course is not always reliable* 

6* In general, the factors examined do not have a major influence 
on differences between viewing and listening figures* It is 
clearly factors intrinsic to the courses themselves which cause 
the widest variation in viewing and listening figures* 

7* The evidence suggests that over a whole course, student viewing 
and listening figures, or even better, their overall rating of 
the helpfulness of the programmes ^or their learning, arc good 
measures of the success or otherwise of a course in using 
broadcasting* 

Reasons for missing, watching and listening to prograiwes 

Students wore asked to choose from a pre-coded list reasons for 
missing television and radio programmes* Full details of studjBnt 
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response! are given in Appendix XII, Tables 1-2. For television, 
over A third of students on Science courses, and over a quarter 
on Arts, Social Science and Technology courses, hardly ever 
missed. The main reason given for missing was "forgot", by over 
a quarter of the students. Students on Educational Studies 
courses were more likely to "forget" than *ny other (37^). The 
next most common reason offered was "away on holiday", also by 
over a quarter of the students. "Away on business" was given 
by over 20% of Social Science and Technology students, and over 
20% of Technology students also gave Summer School as a reason 
for missing. Otherwise, no other reason was given by more than 
20% of students within any single faculty. It is, though, worth 
noticing that although students were offered these categories, 
less than ^% chose "not worth watching on this course", "not 
worth watching on previous courses", "television is inappropriate 
for University teaching", or "television is difficult for 
studying". 

Vith radio, 179^ of the students hardly ever missed, rising 
to nearly a quarter on Arts faculty courses. Once again, the 
main reaon given was "forgot", by over a third of students, and 
once again students on Educational Studies courses were more 
likely to forget (39%) » Being "away on holiday" was given by a 
quarter of the students on Arts courses, and a fifth on Social 
Science courses. Otherwise n« other single reason was given by 
2096 or more of students on courses in any faculty. It is interes- 
ting though that over 10< said that they found radio difficult 
to use for studying, and nearly found radio not worth listening 
to in Mathematics, although generally student reaction to the 
"not worth it" categories was similar to that for television. 

One should, of course, be cautious about taking reasons 
offered by students. at their face value. The degree of forget- 
fulness amongst Educational Studies students is not likely to be 
greater than that amongst other students. Whether a student forgets 
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or not to watch n tcleviiion progr«iMe ii inevitably related to what 
value the itudent ii likely to attach to watching. Certainly what 
evidence there iu luggeiti that Educational Studies itudents, the 
great majority of whom are teachera, more than any others feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that the broadcast media have less to offer them, 
Ve cannot from this study determine how much this is due to the 
preconceived notions of the students themselves, the nature of the 
subject matv.er, or the way television and radio are used in Educational 
Studies. Certainly the reasons offered by students throw little light 
on this, but since so few students directly rejected the value of the 
broadcast media when given the opportunity to do so on this question, 
it seems that students may well feel that the reasons for not watching 
or listening more than they do lie fairly deep within thera. If this 
is so, it will need a lot more than a pre-coded questionnaire to winkle 
out such causes of student behaviour* Indeed, the deductions that can 
be made from cross-course comparisons, and the insights provided by the 
more specific evaluations of individual programmes, appear to be more 
promising and powerful means of explaining student behaviour* 

This point is even more firmly emphasised by an analysis of the 
responses to the questions asking students to give reasons for watching 
and listening* It will be remembered that this question was put in 
to provide "balance** for the question asking students to give reasons 
for missing programmes* In asking for reasons for missing programmes, 
we had the benefit of previously defined response categories derived 
from other enrtuiries* In asking students to give reasons for watching 
and listening, we had no such previous studies to provide pre-coded 
answers* For this reason, we left the question open-ended, and took a 
10% sample of questionnaire returns - a total of 1,0^3 *■ And hand-coded 
the open-ended responses* The actual wording of the question was 
important* This wasj 

Q*17b/22b: PI ease indicate the main reasons for watching (Xxstening 
to) the television (radio) programmes ^ 

As it turned out, the wording of the question provided problems of 
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•nalysis. There was *n iwplication in the wording of the question 
that there were reasons for watching or listening other than that 
the prooranwes were an integral part of the course - in other 
words, students would have assumed that they would need to watch 
or listen because the progranmes were part of the course, but 
specifically asking why they watched or listened led some 

of them to assume that there might have been some other purpose 
behind the programmes. Secondly, some students' answers suggested 
that they had answered the question in terms of why they had switched 
on in the first place. Finally, then was another set of answers 
ir: terms of the value students placed on the progranmes - which 
was the main underlying purpose of the question. Even this group 
of students, however, answered on a continuum from very negative 
("After I switched on, I wished I hadn't") to very enthusiastic 
("I am more easily able to absorb concepts in Science when they 
are presented visually")* It can be seen, therefore, that the 
validity of the responses to this question is rather suspect* 

The most commonly occurring reason given by students for 
watching emphasised the integral nature of the broadcasts, stating 
that the progranmes provided additional understanding or clari-* 
fication of the texts, the consolidation of facts learned else* 
where, or merely that the programmes were a part of the course* 
Comments of this kind were made by between a quarter and a half 
of the ^udents* Between 10% and 15% of the students mentioned 
that the programmes provided extra information or background, or 
new Insights, and between 3% and 10% mentioned the interest or 
stimulation provided by the programmes. A further 3% mentioned 
that visual material was more easily absorbed, understood or 
remembered, and 3% also mentioned that the programmes made the 
course more personal or alive, or broke down their isolation a 
little. Nearly 20% of the litudents did not answer this question. 

With regard to radio, the reasons given for listening were 
somewhat similar. About the same proportion of students emphasised 

the integral nature of the programmes. In addition, 10% mentioned 
the added interest or stimulation the programmes gave to the course. 
Just under 3% mentioned the value of a different viewpoint being 
provided through the programmes, and a similar proportion mentioned 
that they were not very helpful. About a third of the students did 
not answer this question. 

Perhaps a more revealing insight into the subjective views of 
students regarding broadcasting can be obtained from letters sent 
in by students with respect to the questionnaire. These letters 
are reproduced in full (with permission of the authors) in Appendix 
XIII. 
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TRANSMISSION TIMES 

The problen 

Of all the questions tackled in this survey, working out the 
•xtent to which various transmission times have been or will be used 
is the i»oit difficult and complex. This was the situation in 197^. 
Roughly 2? different television programmes of 25 minutes length were 
traniiaitted each week. Each programme received a repeat transmissic^* 
in the sane week, requiring a total weekly transmission time of 22 
hours 30 minutes. Table l6 summarises the times of transmission for 
television. 



TABLE 16. Sunwary of 1974 Open University television transmission times 

Times No. of transmissions per we ek 

Veekdays: early morning 06.40 - 0700 9 
evening 17.25 - 19O0 20 

Saturday and Sunday 07.40 - 13.05 25 



(Notet not all times in the time-bands were available for OU 

broadcasts - for instance, five evening slots were used by 
BBC Further Education programmes.) 

For radio, there were 28 programmes, generally of 20 minutes each, 
transmitted twice in the same week, requiring a total of 19 hours 20 
minutes transmission time per week. There were special arrangements 
for students in certain parts of Scotland and Vales. In these areas, 
the medium wave frequencies, which normally carry BBC general broad- 
casts, are subject to heavy interference. Consequently, on Saturdays 
A number of the general broadcasts are switched to the VHF channel in 
these areas, with the Open University programmes being transmitted 
early in the morning or late at night instead (although in the rest of 
Great Britain, OU radio programmes are able to be transmitted on VHF 
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during the day). Table 1? suramarises the times of transmission for 
rajdio. (Again, not all slots in these time-bands are used for OU 
broadcasts* ) 



TABLE 17 • 


Summary of 1974 Open University radio transmission tiroes 




Times 


No. of trans, per week 


Weekdays : 


early morning 06.40 - 07^00 


3 




evening 17»45 - 1900 


25 


Saturday 


07.00 - 08.00 


3 




09.05 - 12.00 


8 




14.00 - 17.00 


9 


Sunday 


06.40 - 10.30 


8 



During 1974, it was anticipated that by 197^, the number of 
courses on offer would have increased to such a level that more than 
30 hours a week transmission time for television would be required, 
thus exceeding the then current agreement with the BBC. Even if the 
BBC agreed to provide more than 30 hours each week it would be 
difficult to find this increase at times suitable both to the BBC 
and to the Open University. If suitable times could not be found 
this would mean the progressive dropping of repeats each year. 
Consequently the University's Broadcast Sub-committee not only 
wanted to know which times used in 1974 would be suitable for courses 
with single transmissions, but also what other times not yet used 
might be suitable, at least for repeats. (As it happened, the BBC 
were able to allocate early momin') slot^ on BBCl as well as BBC2 
for 1976, so that most programmes can continue to be repeated. There 
will though still be some courses without repeats in 197^. Full 
transmission details, both for 1974 and for 1976, are given in 
Appendix S • ) 
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Therefore, answers were required to two different types of ques- 
tions: what proportion of students actually make use of different 
transmission tines, when repeats are available; and what proportion 
of studenta could ve expect to make use of different times (including 
times not yet used) either for repeats or for single transmissions? 
With regard, to the actual use of transmission times, the key questions 
in the I974 broadcast survey were: 



17(a) Please give an estimate of the number of television programmes 
you saw on this course. 

18 About how many prograjones on this course did you see twice? 

19 About how many programmes on this course did you see on the 
first transmission only? 

About how many programmes on this course did you see in the 
second transmission only ? 



20 



J 



Similar questions were asked for radio. 

Early morning transmissions 

In 1974, the programmes on 28 courses were broadcast before 8.00 
a.m. For l4 of these courses, this early morning transmission. was the 
first. For the other 14 courses, the early morning transmission was 
the repeat. Table 18 (over) summarizes the viewing figures on these 
28 courses (using adjusted figures) for each transmission, and enables 
us to answer a basic planning question: does it make any difference 
to viewing figures whether an early morning transmission-time is the 
first transmission or a repeat? 

The first thing to notice is that whether an early morning trans- 
mission is a first transmission or a repeat appears to make little 
difference to the overall viewing figures, (i.e. whether a programme 
was viewed at least once). The average number of programmes watched 
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per course is 63X when the early morning transmission is the first, 
and 62% when it is the repeat • 

However, if an early rooming slot is the first transmission 
for a course, this does seem to improve the chances of students 
watching twice, particularly in the Science faculty,, than when the 
early morning slot is the repeat. In other words;, if students watch 
the early morning slot, they soem more prepared also to watch the 
repeat in the evening or at the weekend. There is, not surprisingly, 
less inclination to get up early to watch the repeat, when the first 
transmission in the evening or at the weekend has already been seen. 
Apart from in the Science faculty, this tendency is not very great, 
because on few courses in other faculties are more than 20% of the 
programmes watched twice, but in the Science faculty, putting the 
early morning transmission first almost doubles the number of pro- 
grammes viewed twice (from an average of 16% to 28% for Science 
courses). Therefore, where courses use television in such a way that 
two viewings of each programme are considered important, it would be 
preferable that the early morning transmission slot is for the first 
transmission. 

At first sight, the figures in Table I8 also appear to indicate 
that if the early morning transmission is the first, as many pro- 
grammes (44%) are viewed in the early morning, as in the evening or 
at the weekend (43%). If this was correct, this result would be 
somewhat surprising. It needs however to be treated with great 
caution. Because we were surprised by this result, we decided to 
check against other independent sources of information. Each of the 
individual programme evaluations carried out by the Audio-Visual 
Media Research Group in 1974 provided information on which trans- 
missions were watched by students. Since these studies generally had 
high response rates, were concerned with specific programmes, and the 
data collected within one week of the transmission, we consider these 
studies to have high reliability. Unfortunately, this is almost the 
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TABLE i8t Early morning transmission: a conparison between viewing figures for first and repeat tranimissio ns, 

% of programmes viewed on average (adjusted figures) 





First 


Second 




Viewed 




First 


Second 




Viewed 




transmission 


transmission 




at least 




transmission 


transmission 




at least 


Course 


Barly morning 


Weekend or evening 


Both 


once 


Course 


Weekend or evening 


Early morning 


Both 


ofic e 


A301 


42 


45 


20 


67 


A201 


51 


22 


]^]^ 




A302 
A401 


38 /V 40 

39 ^'-^ 29 


15 
10 


64 
57 


A202 


49 


21 


10 


61 


D281 


39 ' 


32 


12 


59 


D222 


44 


19 


9 


56 


D283 


39 


28 


11 


56 


D282 


44 


17 


8 


55 


iDS261 


35 


39 


11 


63 


D342 - 


42 


17 


8 


52 


jnraoi 


48 


32 


14 


66 


DT352 


57 


26 


16 


67 


|d301 


39 


30 


11 


58 












5«ST282 


32 


35 


14 


53 


MSr28l 


45 


21 


13 


53 


ST285 


43 


47 


24 


66 


S22- 


54 


32 


16 


70 1 


5323 


53 


52 


28 


77 


SDT286 


49 


28 


12 


66 I 


'SM351 


43 


58' 


31 


70 


S321 


67 


29 


20 


i 

76- 


i 

|r242 


36 


30 


10 


56 


£221 


49 


21 


10 


f 

60 i 


^91 

*rS251 
t 


43 


45 


16 


72 


E341 


49 


23 


13- 


59 \ 


49 


57 


28 


78 


E352 


45 


26 


14 


55 I- 

} 



^ N,B, Figures for each transmission include programmes watched twice. Thus the A301 early morning figure of 

^ 42% includes 20% of programmes seen twice, 

! 

\ 
i 

I 

! 

i 
i 

! 

i 
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only alternative source of data on early morning transmission times 
collected in 1974. Only one course (TS251) collected information 
on viewing figures for different transmission times through the CMA 
(Computer-fterked Assignment ) system. Course Unit Report Forms 
(which also provide this information) were only available for seven 
courses in 1974, and unfortunately the number of returns was too low 
(<50%) to provide reliable data, except for the first programme on 
one course (A304)* 

We have therefore made comparisons between survey data and data 
mainly from the individual evaluation studies (for full details of 
comparison, see Appendix Vn») 

Our suspicions do appear to have some substance. There were 
six courses where the early morning transmission was the first, for 
which there is comparative information. The data based on indivi- 
dual prograimne evaluations show a more marked tendency than the 
survey data for students to watch the repeat, at the evening, or 
weekend, rather than the early morning programmes, on four of the 
six courses. (One course (SM351) actually showed a reverse of the 
tendency in the evaluation study and in DT201, both survey and 
evaluation data showing a marked preference for the early morning 
slot. This last result is very surprising, since the first trans- 
mission was at 7.40 on a Sunday morning, and the repeat was at 6.15 
on a Thursday evening.) The probabli? reason for the inaccuracy in 
the survey data is that a number of students never watched the early 
morning transmission, and were probably unaware that this was in 
fact the first transiPission^ and assumed that the evening/weekend 
transmission was the first. Perhaps more significant though than 
the discrepancy in the data is tho confirmation^ that on nearly all 
the courses, when the early mottling transmission was first, at 
least a third of the students watched the programme at that time, 
and for sc ne programmes on some courses, more than half the students 
on a couvse would be watching at that timo. 
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When the early morning ^lot was the repeat, about 20% of the students 
were likely to be watching, and this was confirmed by the evaluation 
studies, which suggests that the survey figures are accurate for the 
14 courses where ©arly morning transmissions were the repeats. 
To sunmarise, therefore, it looks as if the early morning 
television slots were substantially used by students, particularly 
when these slots were used for first transmissions, although whether 
the early morning slot was the first or the repeat made little 
difference to the overall numbers viewing • Students were more in- 
clined to watch twice when the early morning transmission was the 
first. There were no significant differences in viewing figures 
between the various early morning slots (6,40 to 7.05, and 7.05 to 
7.30 on weekdays, and 7.^0 to 8.05 on Saturdays and Sunday). 

Transmissions at weekends and evenings 

While 28 courses had television progranmes with an early morning 
transmission, the remaining 30 courses had one transmission during 
a weekday evening (Monday to Friday) and one at the weekend (Saturday 
or Sunday morning.) It was fortunate that with the early norning 
transmissions, courses were divided evenly within each faculty 
between those courses where the early morning transmission was the 
first, and those where it was the second. This allowed comparison 
to be made between courses within the same faculty. Unfortunately, 
as an examination of Table 19 (over) indicates, this is not the case 
with courses with weekend/evening combinations. 

Arts and Maths courses had their first transmission in the 
evening, and the repeat at weekends, while Social Sciences, 
Educational Studies, Science and Technology courses had the opposite 
arrangement. We liave already noted a general pattern of course 
differences: Science courses with clearly the highest overall 
viewing figures, followed by courses In Arts, but with some overlap 
with Technology, Social Sciences and Educational Studies courses. 
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TABLE 19: 



weekend »nd w.ekd.y evening tr.n,mx„xon,= a -^t Z^;:;rZr ^^ir^ Uanr.. ^ r...— h 

% of progranunes vievied on average (adjusted figure) 



repeat tranaBrirt^gjong , 





Ist 


2nd 




Viewed 




trans- 


trins- 




at 


Course 


mission 


mission 




least 


(evenin^f) 


(weekend) 


Both 


once 


AlOO 


52 


33 


16 


70 


A291 


53 


33 


21 


65 


A303 


41 


31 


15 


58 


A304 


54 


41 


23 


73 


AMST283 


46 


30 


15 


61 


AST281 


48 


33 


17 


65 



Course 



1st 
trans- 
mission 
(weekend) 



2nd 
trans- 
mission 
( evening ) 





SlOO 
S23- 
S24- 
S25- 
S26- 



TlOO 
T241 
TS282 



56 


48 


27 


77 


62 


37 


24 


75 


62 


35 


20 


76 


61 


34 


20 


75 


56 


37 


22 


71 


51 


26 


13 


64 


45 


32 


18 


59 


46 


36 


20 


62 
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and M»th». with clearly the lowest. This pattern appears to be main- 
tained in the overall viewing figures, irrespective of the combination 
of trananission times for any course. Thus, without the benefit of a 
multiple-reyressinn analysis - for which time and resources are not 
available - inspection of the data suggests that it makes no difference 
to overall viewing figures for a course whether the first transmission 
is in the evening or the weekend or even in the early morning. Indeed, 
if the means of the orerall viewing figures for the 28 courses with 
early morning transmissions are compared with the same figures for the 
30 courses without early morning transmissions, there is no significant 
difference (Table 20) 



TABLE 20; Comparison betvoen 


overall viewing figures between courses 


with and 


without <ar 


early morning transmission. 




Early morning trans. 


Without 


early morning trans. 




No. of 


Faculty mean 




Faculty mean 


Faculty. 


cou rsGS 


seen) 


No. of courses seen) 


Arts 


5 


62 


6 


65 


Social Sciences 


9 


59 


4 


60 


Educational Studies 


3 


. 58 


5 


61 


Maths 


2 


53 


7 




Science 


6 


71 


5 


75 


Technology 


3 


69 


3 


62 


All courses 


28 


63 


30 


62 



On all courses, except those where an early morning transmission was 
the first, more students watched the first transmission than the repeat. 
Depending on the course, about half to two-thirds of the^students would 
watch the first tranomissiqn (except for Maths courses, where just 
over a third of the students watched the first transmission). For the 
second transmission, between a quarter and a third of the students on 
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each course would watch, except where the first transmission was in 
the early morning, when up to half the students might be watching 
the repeat. On no course did more than two-thirds of the students 
w«tr.h - on aver«op - any sing le transmission (or put another way, 
on no course were more than two-thirds of the programmes seen on 
average on any single transmission). This figure has important 
implications for the Open University, as we shall see later. 

Also of significance is the importance of course factors compared 
to transmission times. While repeats are available, and while the 
combinations have been weekend/evening, -eekend/early morning, 
evening/early morning, no course appears to have been penalised by 
the combination of transmission times given to it. Even for courses 
with the earliest morning slot (6.40 - 7-05 a.m.), and the earliest 
evening slot (5-25 - 5-50 p.m.) in 197^, the transmission times 
„«do no difference to the overall viewing figures, because of the 
provision of the repeat facility. 

second, this makes the ranking of individual transmission times 
on the basis of viewing or listening figures exceedingly hazardous 
When each programme is broadcast twice. More important than the 
tinH> is the use made of broadcasting by the course, and whether it 
is a first or second transmission. These are the main sources of 
variation, and therefore it is not possible to predict from viewing 
figures alone the relative convenience of each slot, for a situation 
..... tH... are no repeats . Extrapolation from a past situation to a 
totally new and different situation is extremely risky. The 
difficulty of assigning a value to individual transmission slots can 
be seen by an examination of the viewing figures for each trans-_ 
mission slot used by each Faculty, in Figures 1-6 in Appendix UIL- 
An inspection of these graphs shows that it is almost impossible to 
give a meaningful weighting to a transmission slot on the basis of 
viewing and listening figures, when there are repeats. . Any time 
appears to be almost as good as any other. 
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In general, students* use of radio transmission times tends to 
JTollow the sane pattern as for television, although there are some 
differences. (Full details are given in Appendix |^ Tables 
For a start, listening figures are much lover. As with television, 
it is likely that the early morning "first" transmission figures are 
a little exaggerated, but it would seem reasonable to estimte that 
when the first transmission is in the early morning, about 20% to 30% 
of students will be listening, and between a quarter and half -the 
students will be listening when the first transmission is in the 
evening (all Saturday and Sunday radio transmissions were repeats). 
Apart from four Arts courses, which had the first transmission early 
in the morning, repeat transmissions were never heard by more than c. 
quarter of the students on a course. It was also unusual for more 
than lOS to listen to both broadcasts, and on many courses more 
students recorded programmes than actually listened to the repeats 
(between a fifth and a third of the students recording programmes). 
However, as with television, there was very little difference on over- 
all listening figures between courses with different transmission 
times, as Table 21 indicates. 



TABLE 21 t Comparison between overall listening figures between 


courses 


with 


and without early 


morning 


transmissions. 




Early morning trans. 


Without 


early morning trans. 


Faculty. 


Faculty mean 
No. of (% programmes 
courses seen) 


No. of 

courses 


Faculty mean 
(% programmes 
seen) 


Arts 


5 


56 


6 


56 j 


Social Sciences 


5 


46 


8 


48 \ 


E()ucational Studies 


Z 


47 


6 


48 i 


Maths 


6 


34 


3 


# s 
32 1 


Science 






11 


4S 


Technology 


5 


46 


1 


47 


All courses 


23 


45 


32 


48 



Implicatiotf of Vieving and Liatening Figures from Different Trans- 
raigsion Tiweg 

Fi^oih the Academic Planning point of view, there must be some 
satisfaction that at least as far as 1974 (and probably for 1975i 
when repeats were still available), no course appears to have been 
discriminated against because of the transmission tiroes allocated to 
it. Secondly, although viewing and listening figures for individual 
slots were sometimes low (the lowest being 10^), the availability of 
a repeat time did appear to boost overall viewing and listening 
figures, even if one transmission was at an apparently inconvenient 
time. The importance of a repeat transmission becomes evident when 
it is realised that no single transmission was viewed or listened to 
on average by more than two-thirds of the students. The repeat 
facility appears to boost overall viewing and listening figures by 
between 10^ and 20?6, as an average figure, and for individual pro- 
grammes, particularly at the beginning of the year, by .an even 
greater amount. However, because of students* ability to record 
programmes, the provision of repeats is perhaps not quite so im- 
perative for radio as it is for television. 

The' other main point to emerge is the influence on viewing and 
listening figures of the use made by different courses of television 
and radio, compared with the actual time of transmission. It is the 
coursers use of broadcasting which has been the crucial factor up to 
now. Courses with apparently less convenient transmission times 
which have nevertheless used television and radio well have drawn the 
students. But, as we have already said, while there are repeats 
available at other times, for Open University purposes no transmission 
slot available in 1974 could be considered "bad". 

Transmission Times for 1976 and beyond 

Ve have seen the viewing and listening Tigures for times 
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available in 197^ <^ not help very touch in pradicting how students 
will use these times if there are no repeats* Overall viewing and 
listening figures do not appear to be influenced by transmission 
times, while repeats are available* The roost we can say is that for 
the first transmission only, viewing figures drop by about 20%^ and 
listening figures by 15%, when the first transmission is early in the 
morning* However, this dous not tell us how students would behave if 
the early morning transmission was the only one* 

Up to now, we have been reporting how students have behaved in 
the past* Since the student population does not markedly change from 
year to year, this provides a good base for future prediction of 
student behaviour, while conditions remain the same , and in particular, 
while repeats are available* As soon as we move into new conditions, 
though (e*g* no repeat provision), we are moving' from prediction into 
prophecy* There is enough evidence from other aspects of Open 
University student behaviour to show that our students are unusually 
adaptable, and under pressure of events, in particular their motiva- 
tion to obtain a degree, will change their behaviour to a remarkable 
extent. Although we shall therefore attempt to prophesy how students 
might behave in new conditions, we are less confident in this section 
than when we are reporting on actual behaviour* 

When we came to design the questionnaire, we were awar^ that two 
major surveys had already been made, which provide information from 
which predictions of student behaviour could be derived* Ve did not 
wish to duplicate these studies, so the present study was designed 
to complement rather than duplicate those previous studies* 

At the end of 1972, the Survey Research Department carried out a 
sur\'ey of a sample of students continuing into 1973 (the Forward 
Planning Sux^ey) * In this survey, students were asked the following 
question: 
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-It i. liKely that xn lulu.o ,uar. we my not be .bie to 
repeat .11 progren.ne.. thi. ba.is would you .ay for 

/ X » ^- w*,.th«r vou would find the following 
(«) TV and (b) Radio, whether you wouxa 

<liays end times s 

(i) possible and convenient 

(ii) possible but not convenient 

(iii) just possible with effort 

(iv) absolutely impossible 
for regular watching and lis tening to broadcasts? 

A list of times then followed. That survey, based on • sample 
A lasx oi . 12 (over) shows 

of 1.362 -tudent.. .l-o h.d « 82% re.pon.. r.t.. T.,^ 12 C 

*■ f students in 1972 clai-ino various ti«.. to be i« 
the proportion of students in i„dic*te time, 

possible for viev-ing and li.tening, and the dark ar*.. 

■ ..d bv 1975. (There was little difference in the 
'.actually being used by 19<'5. v"' 

answers to radio.) 

It can be .e.n tHat already in 1975, there are a few ti»e -lots 
^in, used which according to students in 1972. would be ^"^''^''^ 

half of them. These times are 6.00 to 6.30 in the morning 
for more than half of them. . qO a.m. at weekends, 

after 1.00 a.m. at night (weekdays), and bef<vre 7-00 a.m. a 
after i.w «.»..» another trans- 

Even in 1975. though, .U course, using these s ot. ha 

i A- anmA of these slots in any 

mission at a more convenient time, and some of 

-.iiv available just for the special group of 
\y»vm b«en made specially avaiiaoxe ju»v 
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with a single transmission) were between 6*30 and 7*3C p«iii« weekdays, 
and b«twaan 9*00 a«B* and 1*00 p*m« on Saturdays and Sundays* 
(Unfortunately, the 197^ questionnaire did not collect information on 
the possibility of Saturday and Sunday afternoon slots*) Full details 
of student preferences for transmission tines from this survey are 
given in Appendix . 

The Survey Research Department also carried out a base-line 
survey of the first intake of students in 1971 • In this survey, in- 
volving 199600 finally-registered students, with a response rate of 
77%, students were asked - before they had really started their Open 
University studies - the times at which they would normally leave 
hone in the DK>ming for work, and return home from work in the evening* 
This showed that it was not until 7*00 p*m* that 90% of OU students 
were regularly home, although 87% were home by 6*30 P«m* Similarly, 
by 7*00 a*m*, more than 10% of the students had already left for work* 
(Full details are given in 'Appendix 2L) • 

However, although a student may be home by 6*30 p*m*, it may not 
be convenient or even possible to watch an OU programme immediately on 
arriving home, particularly if there is a family* In the 197^ survey, 

therefore, it was decided to ask a slightly different question: 



9a* What is the earliest time a broadcast could 
begin for you to be able to see it or hear it 
conveniently after you get home? 



A similar question was asked for the latest convenient time in 
the morning* An attempt was also made to allow for housewives, who 
although home, might have family responsibilities %rhich prevented 
them from uratching or listening at particular times* 



However, when we try to use these figures to predict the latest 
and earliest ti»es to catch students, there are problems. Both on 
the S.R.D. 1971 survey, and in the 197^ broadcast survey, students 
were asked to choose the latest tine (in the morning) and the 
earliest (in the evening). Thus a student might answer 8.00 a.m. as 
the latest time in the morning. It is then assumed that he is at 
hone at earlier times, so to obtain the percentage of students home 
by 8.00 o'clock, to those who gave 8.C0 a.m. in their response are 
added as well those who indicated tha* they left home or could watch 
at times later than 8.00 a.m. One category students could give was 
»» irregular hours/shift work." For evenings, the number giving this 
category rose from 9% in the 1971 S.R.D. survey to l8% in 197^ (no 
doubt due to their actual eacperience of trying to get home for 
certain programmes). However, although a teacher, for instance, may 
quite correctly answer "irregular hours" if sometimes he was home at 
4.30 and other days at 6.00, he might always be hose before 6.00, 
yet this student would not be included in thcs*: home by 6.00. Thus 
only 2.4% were always home after 7»30 p.m. out 18% worked shift work 
or came home at irregular hours in the evenings. It is this lB% 
which makes prediction of the numbers homf! at certain times in the 
evening extremely difficult. Thus, in the graph SKou^ an ^# iO 
(Figure 13, based t>n the 1974 broadcast survey), the Tiimres 
given are minimum percentages of students able to watch at certain 
times. Even so, this figure of lS% does indicate the danger of 
assuming that more than 80% of students will be able or willing to 
watch at any time before 7.3O p.m., and it is perhaps important to 
note that, even when the other transmission is at a bad time, viewing 
figures in 1974 for any single transmission never exceeded, on a re~ 
gular basis, more than two-thirds of the students on the course. 
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TABLE 22; Tiroes by which programneg must begin or end to catch 
different proportions of students 



MORNING 
Transmission must end by: 



To catch following % at home: 



80% 



75% 



e7% 



EVENING 

Transmission must not begin before: 



80% 



75% 



67% 



Arts 

Social 
Sciences 



SRD 1971 
Broadcast 1974 

SRD 1971 
Broadcast 1974 



Educational SRD 1971 
Studies Broadcast 1974 



Maths 



Science 



SRD 1971 
Broadcast 1974 

SRD 1971 
Broadcast 1974 



Technology SRD 1971 

Broadcast 1974 



7.50 
7-30 

7.50 
7.10 

8.00 
7.45 

7.40 
7.30 

7.30 
7-30 

7-30 
7-15 



8.00 
7.45 

8.00 
7.30 

8.10 
7.55 

7.50 
7.40 

7^45 
7.40 

7.40 
7.30 



8.10 
8.00 

8.10 
7.50 

8.15 
8.05 

8.00 
7.50 

8.00 
7.50 

7.50 
7.45 



6.30 
7*30 

6.50 
after 700 

6.00 
6.15 

6.30 
7.30 

6.30 
after 7*30 

6.50 
after 7OO 



6.15 
6.40 

6.30 
7.20 

5.40 
6.00 

6.15 
6.55 

6.15 
6.55 

6.30 
7-30 



6.00 
6.10 

6.10 
6.25 

5.30 
5.25 

6.00 
6.15 

6.00 
6.15 

6.15 
6.35 



55 
52 

45 
41 

67 
67 

43 
41 

43 
42 

30 
33 
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From thi» di*gr*m, and from the S.R.D. 1971 survey, we can 
estinuite the proportion of students home *nd able to watch at certain 
tines, for courses in different faculties. (TabJ^ 22,p.4)). 

The morning figures from the two surveys are remarkably con- 
sistent* There is no more than a ten-minute difference between the 
two sets of figures for Science) Maths, and Technology students, and 
15 minutes for Educational Studies students. The differences are 
larger for Arts and Social Science studentSf possibly because although 
these students generally leave home a little later than Maths*, 
Science and Technology students, they have a greater proportion of 
women, who may require time for clearing up, etc. before leaving* 
Therefore they need some time between watching or listening and 
leaving for work* 

There are considerable differences between the two sets of 
figures for evenings, though* The 1974 broadcast survey figures are 
obviously influenced by the l8% of students who arrived home at ir- 
regular hours or were on shift -work* Furthermore, although 80% of 
students may be home at 6*30 a*m*, will they actually watch atsuch 
an hour? The S*R*C* 1972 Forward Planning Survey asked students when 
they would watch or listen* The faculty figures were not available 
at the time of writing, and there was no cat-^gory for students working 
shifts or irregular hours* Table 23 below abstracts the main figures 
from this question on the S*R*D* 1972 Forward Planning Survey (for 
full detailsi see Appendix^i)* 



C 




/CO 



lAoLr, ^j. students » rating of th# suitabili 
for regular viewina and li.tenina 


ty of different times"" 






% of itudenta 








PiDfict 1 h 1 A 

ft vOOAL^XC 


Possible 






Weekdays/mornincw 


and 
convenient 


but not 
convenient 


Just 
possible 


Impossible 
54 

38 


Before 6. 30 a.m. 
6,30 - 7,00 a.m. 
7.00 - 7.30 a.m. 


5 
11 
20 


24 
24 
23 


13 
15 
15 


Weekdays/evenings 










Before 5.30 p.m. 
5.30 - 6.00 p.m. 
6.00 - 6.30 p.m. 
6.30 - 7.30 p.m. 


20 
30 
54 
80 


15 
20 
18 

8 


12 
14 
13 
5 


48 
32 
11 
3 



Thus 80% of responding students rated the 6.30 to 7.30 p m 
Slot possible and convenient (unfortu«.tely, this category i/rather 
broad, and so we do not know whether the figure, apply to the whole 
of thx, or just to the last half-hou^. and only 11^ rated 6.00 p.m. 
as ..npossible, although according to both the I971 and 1974 surveys 
only two-thirds of students are normally at hon» by then. 

Students were also asked in the 1974 broadcast survey to in- 
dicate the times they would usually b« at home on Saturdays and 
Sundays, to see or listen to OU broadcasts. These result-, and the 
result, from the 1972 Fo^ard Planning Survey, are given in Table 24. 
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TABLE 2k . Proportion of students prepared to vatch/listen at 
* different times at weekends 



Saturday 



197^ 
Broadcast 
Survey 

9 
17 
43 
56 
43 
41 
3 



Before 6.00 a.m. 
6.00 - 7.00 a.m. 
7.00 - 9.00 a.m. 
9.00 - 1.00 p.m. 
1.00 - 5.00 p.m. 
After 5.00 'p.m. 
At no time 
Shift work/irregu3ar 5 

Sunday 



Before 6.00 a.m. 10 

6.00 - 7.00 a.m. 17 

7.00 - 9.00 a.m. 40 

9.00 - 1.00 p.m. 64 

1.00 - 5.00 p»m. 52 

After 5.00 p.m. 45 

At no time 2 
Shift \*)ik/irre^ar 5 



% of student! 



Possible 


Possible 






and 


and 


Just 




convenient 


convenient 


possible 


Impossible 


3 


22 


9 


60 


6-.11 


24 


12 


45-54 


21-60 


20-25 


9-15 


21-34 


61 


19 


16 


11 


45 


16 


" 5 


10 


Mo information 



3 

5-10 
19-53 
72 



21 


8 


63 


23 


11 


50-57 


22 


13 


17-38 


12 


4 


8 




It looks therefore as if students in the 197 broadcast survey 
were answering this question on the basis of the convenience of such 
times, but not on the basis of whether they would watch if these were 
the onlv times of transmission for a programme (as on the 1972 Forward 
PlatJIing Survey). There was very little difference between students in 
different faculties regarding weekends, but Saturday afternoons were 
definitely less popular with men than with women (W compared with 
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TO se. whether there were alternative times not currently used 
Which »ight nevertheless be suitable for repeats, student, were as.ed 
to indicate times at which they could watch or listen, other than at 
home. The only time when more than 10* of the students could watch 
was during the lunch period dSS). The main groups (but never 
exceeding 20%) were teachers and members of the an,«d forces. It was 
surprising that less than 10* of teacher, were able to watch at times 
between 4.10 and 4.35 P-. considering the number of schools with 
television sets. Similarly, the lunch period was clearly the most 
popular for radio, more than 25* of students claiming they would be 
able to listen elsewhere than at home at this time, no doubt because 
of the portability of radios. If the SBC were willing to make trans- 
mission time available to the University during lunch periods, it 
might be worth the University using this for radio repeat purpo.es, 
especially since it appears equally as convenient to .11 occupation, 
groups, and students who have lunch at home (e.g. housewives) are not 

« ,<• o^<i Aoain. the numbers able to listen to 
counted in the figure c.f 25*. A9«in« ^"^ 

u _^ tin«,s other than lunch-times never exceeded 
radio away from home all times oiner 

10* for any occupational group. 

one final possibility in what is now becoming a desperate search 
for alternative transmission times is late hight (after midnight). 
When general broadcasts have closed down. It already been men- 
tioned that in parts of Scotland and Wales, Open University 
procra^nes were not broadcast in 1974 on Saturday afte^ons, but 
late at night (between 12.00 midnight and 1.00 a.m.). It was thought 
that this might provide a clue as to the numbers listening late at 
night. Unfortunately, it did not. for a number of reasons. First of 
all, .11 broadcasts were repeated in 1974, so there was less urgency 
to listen late at night. Secondly, the number, who live in area, not 
reached by the Saturday afternoon tran,mi,sion must bo very small - 
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probably than 500. Probably because of these vmmonm, end the 

tact tbat mmaj iitudente were on courses without a transnieeion on a 
Saturday afternoon (only 19 courses were affected in 1974), f«r acre 
studants {4583 - or 10%) «iid they lived in areas where tbere were no 
OU tranMlssiona on a Saturday afternoon than could have been possible. 
(Of that 4583, only 905 lived in Scotland or Vales, and not all those 
would have been affected.) In addition, students in other areas would 
have been able to pick up the late night transmissions. Despite this, 
on no course did »ore than 3S of the students listen at these times. 
Thi^ situation though is too-biwirre for these actual listening figures 
to be used for prediction of how students would react in a very different 
situation. The only figures that can be used are those from the 1972 
Forward Planning Survey. As many as 20% claimed that between midnight 
and 1.00 a.m. was possible and convenient, and only 35% claimed it was 
impossible. Not surprisingly, 58S of the students thought transmissions 
after 1.00 a.m. would be impotsible for them. It does though still seem 
worth experimenting with radio repeats between midnight and 1.00 a.m., 
on a national basiff, in the light of the Forward Planning Survey figures. 

It can be seen then that the University has almost approached (at 
least by 1976) the limits of usable time likely to be made available by 
the BBC, and that a good proportion of the time available is suitable 
only for repeats, and not for single transmissions. However, from 1976 
it is going to be necessary to use single transmissions for radio for 
25X of the courses, and the situation will get rapidly worse year by 
year. It is important then to have some idea of what are likely to be 
the best times for single transmissioo*. Ve regret that the figures, 
being drawn from hypothetical questions and different sources over a 
number of years, are not clear cut, but taking all the figures 'into 
consideration, and using our own judgement, the best estimates would 
appear to be as followsi 
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TABLE 2^ 


Times at which prograniDes 


are likely to rMCh students 




mxlMin % of atudents likely to w«tch/li»ten to 






a single transmission 








About 


Over 


Over 






809^ 




50% 






(PRIME) 


fGood> 


(Repeat) 


Wc ekdfty 8 : 


mornino 


7.00- 7O0 am 


6.30- 7.50 am 


6.30 - 8.00 am 




evening 


After 7»C0 pm 


After 6.00 pm 


After i?.45 pw 


Weekends 


(Saturday 






6.30 am onwards 




and 


9.00 am - 5»00 pm 


7.00 am onwards 




Sunday) 









By making a number of assumptions, it should be possible on this 
basis to calculate the number of courses which can be offered re- 
peats when the University is at the steady state of 87 full under- 
graduate credits. By varying each of the assumptions, the number of 
cour;ies with repeats will vary, so we have listed the assumptions 
below. 

Assumption 1 . Since we know that it is unlikely that any single 
transmission can reach more than 80% of the students on a course, 
\«heraas with a repeat facility a programne might roach 95% +j *g "^"y 
courses as possible should be given a repea t facility. 

Assumption 2 . The proportion of programnes per course will 
ren»in roughly as at present, i.e. an average of 21 programmes per 
32 unit course (television , and radio). With 87 full credits per year, 
this would require a minimum of ^87 x 57 progranmes per week to 

be transmitted. 

Assumption 3 . Courses without repeats should have their single 
transmissions at "prime" times, i.e. when 80% or more of the students 
can watch or listen. 
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AggUMption k . If At all poBBibl^i no transmissioiii mvn for a 
r«pe«t, should go out at tines %rhsn »than 50% of the students can 
watch of listen, because if there were two transmissions at such times, 
it would still be ii^possible to reach 100% of the students, even with 
the two transmissions. 

Assumption 5 * There will be a maximum of 87 slots available per 
week for television, and 66 slots por week for radio, at times which 
BOTH: 

(a) are acceptable to the BBC 

(b) meet assumption 4 above. 



These two figures are reached on the following basia of times 
available from the BBC (accepting that there are no guarantees of tiroes 
beyond 1976): (see Table 26) 



TABLE 26. Maximum usable time likely to be available 
















TIMES VHEN 




NO. OF 






HORB THAN 


NO. OF NO. 


SLOTS 


NO. OF 




50% CAN 


svyts OF 


LIKELY TO 


PRIME 




vatch/listen 


FfiR DAY DAYS 


BE AVAILABLE 


SLOTS 


TV 










BBCl Veekdays/moming 


6.30 - 8.00am 


3 5 


15 


5 


Veekends/morning 


6.30 - 8.00ni 


3 2 


6 




BBC2 Veekdays/moming 


6.30 - 8.0aun 


3 5 


15 


5 


evening 


5.45 - 7.05PH 


3 5 


15 




Veekisnds/mo mi ng 


6*30 - 2*O0|]n 


18 2 


36 


24 


Radio. 










Veekdays/moming 


6.30 - 8.00am 


4 5 


20 


5 


" f^i'^o-^ jt* c.'.'Jiyening 


7.00 - 7.3Qmi 


1 5 


5 


5 


Veekends/momi ng 


6.30 - 12 noon 


16 2 


32 


18 


a.^temoon 


2.00 - 5.00pn 


9 1 


9 


9 
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Agaumption 6 , After linolft tmnsmiaiioni h*v« received pri- 
ority on "prime" times, courses with repeats should use up any 
renaining prime time for one transmissioni then "good" time for eny 
renaining courses for one transmission, with the second transmission 
for any course coaing out of the "repeat" times. 

Assumption 7 * At le^st two additional slots per week will be 
required for post-experience and Open Forum programmes, on each 
medium. (Any additional expansion in the continuing education area 
"Q^ includeU in these calculations*) 

On theso assumptions, we can calculate the maxiraum number of 
courses likely to got repeats in the steady state for television as 
follows: 

1. No. of slots in week a 87 (from Table 25) - 2 (for PE/Open 
Forum) a 

2. No. of progranmes per week = 57 (from assumption 2). 

3* The minimum number of single transmissions (hence Maximum 
number of repeats) needed to cover all ^7 progranses 
- 2B - A, where A = No. of programmes in a week (57) and 
B s No. of slots in a week (85), thus: 

(2 X 57) - 85 = 29. 
Thus in any week, 29 courses would have single transmissions, 
and 28 would have repeats. 

So we can say that at the very maximum, no more than half the 
courses wilJ be able to have repeats of television when the University 
is at its steady state of 87 P.C«£*s. Fortunately, each week there 
would be more than 29 "prime" slots, so courses without repeats could 
anticipate reaching at a maximum about QO% ot those on the course* 
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With r«fl«rd to radio, the situation i« much laore aerious. 

1. No. of Biota in a week: 66 - 2 » 64 

2. No. of programaea per week: 57 

3. Miniaua no. of progniHwa with single transmiaaionss 
2B - A - (2 X 57) - 64 = 50 

4. itoxiaua no. of prograiaBea with repeata: 7 

Thus for all 87 fUll-credit equivalenta, onl^^ x 87|= H would 
r«ceive r*peata at a aaxiBiui. In addition, unfortunately, there are 
only 37 pri«e alota, which means that if 7 prograi»N>a a week received 
r«peats, the equivalent of 19 full-credit courses would be unable to 
reach Bore than two-thirds of the students on their courses with the 
radio broadcasts. 

Of course, the umber of courses getting repeats can be varied by 
varying the assui^tions. For instance, if we were prepared to use 
tiMS for r«peats which are not likely to reach 50% of the audience, 
we could increase the nu*er of slots available and hence the number 
of courses with repeats. For instance, if we were prepared to transmit 
a vv-it at a time when it was likely to «»ach only one-third of the 
students, we could increase the number of progran-e slots per week. It 
should be noted though that the 87 television slots per week reaching 
more than 50% of. the students is 36i hours of television, well exceeding 
the original agreement of the BBC. -Ho-^ever, 66 slots would use only 
22 hours of radio time, so it will probably be worthwhile using radio 
slots before 6.3O a.m., during lunch hours, and after midnight, if these 
,re available. The problem though with using slots which reach less 
than 50% of a course population is that there is no guarantee that the 
repeat will x^ch students who were unable to get the first transmission. 
For instance, two slots each of which r«»ch only 40% could, with mutually 
exclusive target audiences, reach only 80% of the whole target audience. 
In practice, there would be considerable overlap between the two 
audiences, the number of "new" listeners picked up on the repeat being 



probably less than half of the 40%. Dropping to times where less 
ZT^ could listen would only be Justified if these times wer. 
Z: ^conjunction with prime ti-as. Since at least 13 progra^e- 
.tek would not get prime times even for a single transmission on 
l7o, increasing the «^er of c«.r.es with ..P-ats will not help 
the situation greatly, with regard to radio. 
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• In any ca.e, to believe that the situation can be avoided by 
changing the assumptions to any extent is to live in a fool's 
paradise. We have made in effect estimates of the maximum number 
of progra-ies likely to be repeated. It is unlikely that scheduling 
can be arranged to reach the optimum combination of times to ensure 
that the maximum number of courses get repeats in the time available. 
The two slots per week for post -experience and other progranmes not 
directly linked to courses is also probably • large underestima1:e. It 
would be umrtse for a system as complex as the Open University to 
plan to operate at the extreme of its efficiency- It has to be faced 
therefore that without the fourth channel, over half the courses will 
not get repeats on television, and virtually no courses beyond 
foundation level will get repeats on radio- Courses in such a 
situation can be virtually certain that substantial numbers of their 
students (20* or more in the case of television, and over 30% in the 
case of radio) will be unable to make use of the broadcasts- 
Therefore, with regard to transmission times beyond 197^: 

1- With regard to television, the BBC might be able to make 
available up to 36i hours a week of transmissions at 
tiroes that are suitable to Open University students. 

2- Even with this arrangement, when the University reaches 
its undergraduate course target, more than half the 
courses will not have repeat transmissions of television 
progranroes, unless further extensive transmission 
facilities, such as a fourth channel, are made available 

to the Open University- 
3. Courses without repeat transmissions of television programmes 

should nevertheless be able to reach up to BO% of their 

students with a single transmission- 
4- By 1976 virtually all times likely to be suitable for 5096 or 

more of students on a course will be in use- 
5. With regard to radio, it appears that only 22 hours a week of 

times likely to be suitable for more than 50^6 of students on 

a course can be made available by the BBC, under present cir- 

cumstance;£» • 

6- When the University -reaches its undergraduate course target, 
virtually no course beyond foundation level will get repeats 
of radio prograimnes, and on over 2096 of courses, it is un- 
likely that even two-thirds of the students will be able to 
hear the transmissions- 

7. It will be almost impossible within the current transmission 
situation for the University to use any substantial time for 
prograimnes in the continuing education area without seriously 
damging the undergraduate provision- 
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^.^LUY OF RtSULTS 



The main conclusions drawn from these results are not included 
in this section* The page numbers in brackets refer to the pages of 
the main report where the results are covered in more detail • 
The Survey 

1* The survey, based on 10,537 returned questionnaires (a 
response rate of S2%) provides an accurate, reliable and comprehensive 
analysis of broadcasting across all courses, and for the student body 
as a whole, provided that small differences (5% or under) are ignored 
(pp 7-12). 
Access 

2» Apart from for about 250 students in the more remote areas 
of Scotland and Northern Ireland, BBC2 and VHF radio coverage within 
the British Isles is now comprehensive (pp 13-17)* 

3* 97% of students have easy and regular access to BBC2 television 
receivers, and 93% to VHF radio sets (pp 13-17). 

4. ^9% of students have colour television sets (p. 17). 

5* 71% of students have a tape recorder of one kind or another* 
Nearly half the students had access to cassette recorders, including 
7% issued with cassette recorders by the Open University. Students 
with recorders listen to 15% more programmes than students who do not 
have tape recorders (p. 17). 

6. 88% of students had access to a record player (pp. 17-18) • 
Viefwing and Listening Figures 

7* Over the whole year, a student will watch on average about 
two-thirds of the television programmes and hear about half the radio 
programmes (pp. 18-21). 

8. On most courses, more than 80% of students will watch indi- 
vidual television programmes, and 60% hear individual radio programmes, 
in the early part of the year (up to Summer School period) (pp. 18-21) « 

9* Most students try to watch Most television programmes, but 
students are much more evenly divided on the value of radio, just as 

2^ 
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«ny h..rinfl v.ry few or none as he.r «o.t or all (p. l8). 

10. Th.r« -re larg. variations in viewing «.d listening 
figures between course, in different faculties. In particular 
viewing figure, on Science courses «,d listening figures on • 
Arts courses were generally higher, a«i Maths courses generally 
lower, th«> on courses in other faculties (p*. • 

11. There were so.e considerable variations within faculties 
between different courses, particularly regarding listening 

figures (p^ai-a*). 

12. Courses which had comparatively low viewing figures 
.1,0 tended to have comparatively low listening figures (pJl*. 

13. Just over 5,000 student, on average are likely to watch 
each Op«i Fonom televi,ion progra-ne on average, and 

3,000 will listen to each Open Fortim radio progranme ^Pf 

14. 47?i of students saw no Open Fonam programnes, and 60* 

heard none (p^^^ • 

15. The proportion of first-year students watching Open 

Fonan. progran«es has remained the same over the last few 

but students in their second year or beyond watch far less (p.W). 

Student Rating of Components 

16. The correspondence texts were clearly the most valued 
components of the courses, three-quarters of the students finding 
them very helpful in their learning, followed by Summer Schools 
and set books, rated very helpful by over half the students (Pt*^ 

17. Television was found very helpful in Science and Tech- 
nology, surpassed by only correspondence texts and Sumer Schools 
and was on a picr with class tutorials and correspondence tutoring 
in other faculties (p. 3i ). 

18. Ho-e Experiment Kits and class tutorials were found very 
' helpful by about 25* of the students, «>d correspondence tutoring 

by about 20* (PfV-* . 
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19* Radio was not fl«n«r*lly found very helpful by many itudents 
on most C0urs«s except Arts* (pp^^'lt)* 

20. Student ratings of helpfulness are probably a slightly acre 
accurate indicator of the value of broadcasts than viewing or list- 
ening figures. On this basis, Maths television programnes are slightly 
more valuable to students who watch than viewing figures suggest, and 
Educational Studies television progranmes are clearly rated the least 
valuable by their students, (p. 34 ). 

Factors Influencing Viewing and Listening Figures 

21. The main factors influencing viewing and listening figures 
were related to the courses themselves. Low viewing and listening 
figures are probably influenced both by problems students are having 
with the course as a whole, and by the actual policy for the use of 
broadcasting adopted by a course teain{|ilP«'W- 

22. The other two main factors were the age of the student (p. 39) 
and t!» drop-out rate (pp. 41-45). The older the students the more 
programmes they were likely to watch and listen to. On courses with' 
high drop-out rates, the drop-outs dragged down the overall viewing 
and listening figures, but on such courses, even students who did 

not drop out watched and heard fewer programmes than such students on 
other courses. 

23* Vomen were slightly more inclined to watch and listen than 
men (pp. 39-40) and students who worked in transport and communication 
industries found it extremely difficult to watch or listen regularly 
(p. 4o ). 

24. Students who were unable to get to Study Centres watched and 
listened to about 5%*-10^ fewer programnes than other students. Even 
so, most students (over 75^) can get to Study Centres at least ouce 
a month. And nearly all students (989^) who cannot get to Study Centres 
can get BBC2 and VHP transmissions. A mixed system of direct single 
transmission and replay facilities at Study Centres would probably 
provide at least as convenient a broadcast service to students as the 
present system of repeat transmissions. Only 277 students (0.2^) would 
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not be able €o benefit at all from such a mixed system (pp*4o-4l). 

25* Apart from in Science and Technology, the course team^s 
recommendation to students as to the essentiality of the broad-* 
casts was not always a reliable guide, particularly with regard 
to Educational Studies courses (pp4c^7)* Over a whole course 
student viewing and listening figures, or even better, their 
overall rating of the hd.pfulness of the programmes for their 
learning, are good measures of the success or otherwise of a 
course in its overall use of broadcasting* 
Reasons for missing, watching or listening to broadcasts 

26. The main reason given for missing both radio and 
television programmes was "forgot*^, but this is prdbably 
a superficial response to a much more complex situation. Very 
few students (less than 5%) rejected broadcasting as a useful 
teaching component, in principle (p*47)« 

27* The main reasons given for watching and listening were 
that the programmes were integral part of the course, providing 
additional understanding within the context of the course ^4f^)* 
Transmission Times; 197^ 

28* No course up to 1975 appears to have been discriminated 
against because of the transmission times allocated to i^t (^p 'SC). 

29* The availability of a repeat facility appears to increase 
overall viewing and listening figures by between 109^ and 20% 
throughout the year(^5t), 

30. There is no single transmission time likely to be avail- 
able when more than of students will be able to watch or 
listen, and in 197^ no single transmission was seen or heard 

by more than two-* thirds of the students on the course (^9S) 

31. Early morning transmission slots were used by substantial 
numbers of students, particularly when the early morning trans-* 
mission was the first (i.e., in this situation, between a third 
and just over a half of students would be using the early iK>ming 



slots) 
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32. student! were ■or* inclined to watch twice when the early 
■oming tranf-iwion was the first, although whether the aarly morning , 
tran.«lMioii waa the firat or the repeat made no difference to the 
overall niwber of atudenta watching or hearing a programmef^ J() 

33. There wera no significant differences in overall viewing or 
listening figures between courses with one apparently "poor" trans- 
mission time (e.g. before 7.00 a.m. or 6.00 p.m.) and those with two 
apparently ".good" transmission times, due to the provision of a 
repeat facilityljr fj) 

34. There were no significant differences in overall viewing or 
listening figures between courses with early morning transmissions and 
those without. While repeat facilities were available transmission 
times made no difference to overall viewing and listening figures^^TS) 

35. It is not possible to predict from 1974 viewing and listening 
figures^when all courses had repeats, how students will behave when 
there are only single transmission 

Transmission times! 1976 and beyond 

36. By 1976, virtually all times likely to be suitable for 50% or 
more of students on a course will be in use(^'^1'Sj) 

37. After 1976, the BBC might be able to provide up to 36i hours 
a week of television transmission time suitable for Open University 
students 

38. Even with 36^ hours available, more than half the courses will 
not have repeats of television programmes when the University reaches 
its undergraduate course targetf))^ L^'U) 

39. Courses with repeat transmissions of television programmes 
should nevertheless be able to reach up to 8096 of their studeits with 
a single transmi8sion/|»)). C^-CO* 

40. With regard to radio, it appears that only 22 hours a week at 
times likely to be suitable for more than 5096 of students on a course 
can be made available by the BBC, unless a fifth radio network can be 
created(f7^ (*<f-U) 

41. Consequently, virtually no coarse beyond foundation level 

will get repeats of radio programmes, and on over one fifth of 
the courses, it is unlikely that radio programmes will be able 
to reach even two-thirds of their students with a single 
tran amis sion//^f 

42. Even with the predicted low level of repeat facilities 
for undergraduate courses, it will be almost impossible for 
the University to use any substantial time for progranmies on 
the continuing or post-experience education area without seriously 
damaging even further the undergraduate provision/|ip 4i*-U) 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Introduction 

The conclusions that will be drawn from this report will depend 
to a large extent on each individual's frame of reference. There is 
also often a big step from a research finding to deciding on approp*- 
riate action. For instance, transport workers are usually unable to 
watch progranoes at home, and also have lower than average ownership 
of colour television sets. It does not follow though that the 
University should prpvide free colour sets in transport cafes 1 Con- 
sequently, this section is much more of a personal opinion than the 
rest of the report. 

The main conclusion that I would draw from this study is that 
television has been on balance a very successful component of the 
Open University teaching system up to now, but from 1976 onwards there 
will be major problems for students and the University in using broad- 
casting successfully. Indeed, it may well turn out to be that 
conditions for the successful use of broadcasting within the University 
are at their maximum at this moment in time, but from 1976 onwards 
it will become more and more difficult to continue to use broadcasting 
successfully for Open University teaching. If broadcasting is to 
remain a major and integral part of Open University courses in the 
future, I believe that some radical changes in current University 
policy will be needed, and consequently in this section some of the 
implications of the survey will be spelt out in a little more detail. , 

A success and a disappointment 

Television has been heavily used by students - and found helpful 
to their learning - for a number of reasons. It is no accident that 
television has been found of most help in Science and one or two 
Technology courses. In these courses the course teams have adopted 
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.n uncoBpromising policy tow.rdi televiiion, «i«uming that «U 
student, win be able to get it, and ~king it an integral part of 
the course, even to the extent of regularly basing assignments or 
parts of assignnents on the broadcast material. As it turns out, 
virtually all students can now get television and radio, if the 
programmes are transmitted at suitable times, as they were in 1974. 
Where students have not used television so heavily, as in Mathematics, 
this has been in part related to general difficulties of a course, 
although there is no doubt that where television has b«en seen by 
the students to be relevant to the main themes of a course, this 
attracts higher viewing figures, in Arts and Social Science 
as well as Science and Technology. Therefore in every" faculty 
area there have been courses where programmes have been found very 
helpful by significant numbers of students. 

With regard to radio, the situation in 1974 was far less 
satisfactory. Frankly, radio is not used very much by students 
outside the Arts faculty, although on most courses there are devotees 
who rarely miss a radio programme. It does appear that substantial 
numbers of students have dismissed radio as a useful teaching 
medium. There is therefore a decreasing use by students of a 
medium which still has ii-Dense potential in the Open University 
situation, since radio can reach virtually .11 students, and is 
still the University's cheapest teaching component. 

It is perhaps its cheapness and simplicity which has caused 
its neglect. Very few course teams give much consideration to 
radio. Decisions about progrannes are often left very late, and 
progra»nes have insufficient preparation. The problem lies as «.ch 
with the BBC as with the academics. The BBC producers are respons- 
ible for both television and radio progran««s on a course, but 
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t«l«vi«^>n progrmwi** require nuch ^ore preparation, and Mioh worm 
co-ordination batwaan diffarant production dapartaenta (graphica, 
fil», ato.)« Producer* have a heavy workload, and talavl»ion with- 
out doubt ia aaan by -any producera aa being iwre intaretting and 
of Bora iaportanca than radio in terma of career and atatua within 
the BBC. All theae factora, therefore, tend to reduce the time md 
conaideration given to radio. This haa resulted in a lack of 
enterprise in its use, nany progrannes being straight lectures or 
ill-organised discussions, the easiest kind of progranwe to organiae, 
although by no means the easiest kind of programme to do well. 
Fortunately, with such a large output, there are examples of uses 
of radio which do appear to be more successful, such *» radio-vision - 
where students are "talked through" detailed diagrams, notes, formulae, 
etc. - end the use of specially written dramas to provide a wider 
context for the application of academic principles. However, it is 
disappointing that even on courses where a new and stronger role for 
radio has been planned, such as on M231i B»ny students, probably from 
experience on other courses, do not switch on in the first place. 

Consequently, it might be worth considering whether organisational 
changes in the BBC»s Open University department might not be made to 
strengthen the role of radio - for instance, the appointment at 
Editor level of someone responsible specifically for radio, who would 
encourage producers to put more pressure on course teams to consider 
at the beginning of a course a coherent and explicit policy for radio, 
who would assure that producers devoted sufficient time to the pro- 
duction of radio programmes, and who would also ensure that for 
promotion purposes radio production ia taken into consideration as 
well. On the academic side, more course teams might consider the 
setting up of a broadcast policy sub-group, consisting of academics 
and producers, which would set an overall policy for television and 
radio on the course, and propose and monitor progranmie ideas and 
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integration with the rest of the course. This should help radio to 
play a more integral role in the course, essential if students are 
to be encouraged to use radio. Perhaps a more difficult area, and 
one which requires more research, would be experimentation with more 
varied types of programn»es, but ones which particularly place demands 
on student activity. This may take the form of radio-vision, or 
short questions or activities during or following a progranne, or 
even low or zero marked CMA questions, provided of course that the 
broadcast material is relevant. More student participation in 
programmes might also be encouraged, such as the broadcasting of 
edited tutorials from a study centre (with perhaps the course 
author's comments interspersed), or live broadcast phone-in sessions 
with the course unit author or authors . Ultimately, of course, the 
problem has to be resolved by the academics and BBC working in 
conjunction, but it is clear that current arrangements are not pro- 
ducing a satisfactory situation regarding radio. 

The role of broadcasting in course design 

Although the implications are clearer for radio, the survey 
findings do emphasise the importance of making both television and 
radio broadcasts central to the structure of a course, not so 
wich by the broadcasts carrying the main burden of the teaching - 
this will always, in the Open University situation, fall on print 
media - but by the broadcasts being given a distinctive role by the 
course team which is recognised by students as well as the course 
designers as being relevant and necessary to their mastery of the 
subject. While it is true that a reasonably high proportion of 
students at least in Arts and to a lesser extent Social Science 
courses have been prepared to watch television programmes which 
merely enrich or enliven a course, there has been less willingness 
by students to do this in Mathematics and Educational Studies courses, 
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and •v«n Uss willingMss to do thii with regard to radio progr«««ai. 
It is unlikely in any caw that Btudants will go on watching pro- 
gruBMB which thay parcaive as balnci paripharal, whan tha prograMMS 
ara tranmittad only onot, at Moi'a inconvani^nt timas. Mora im- 



offar, and hanca tha number of progranmai producad and tranimitted, 
tha policy of naking programmes which students could nmnage without 
will come increasingly into question. It would be difficult for the 
University to justify the annual expenditure of £3i million on broad- 
casting, if even only a small proportion of this amount went on 
interesting but unnecessary programmes. It would be irresponsible 
to put out "enrichment" programmes *t times which are inconvenient 
for students to watch or listen, because very few students are likely 
to make the effort to watch or listen at such times if they find they 
can oiinage, without the progranms. It would be indefensible to put 
such programes on at convenient times, if this forces into incon- 
vienient times programmes which students find necessary for their 
studies. 

The University >s dileawia 

However, if courses are designed so that broadcasting is an 
essential feature - and this is increasingly happening even in Arts 
and Social Science courses - then the University will have to face 
some very difficult problems from 1976 onimrds. The main difficulty 
will stem from the large number of programmes to be transmitted, and 
the limited time available at hours suitable for Open University 
students. This means that to fit in all the progranaes that are 
currently being planned, half the courses will have to manage with- 
out repeats of the television programmes, and virtually all courses 
without the repeats of radio programmes, by the time the University's 
undergraduate plan is reached (in 1984). However, the more essential 



portantly, as the University increases the number of courses on 
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thm rolm of broadcasting) th« »or« •■■•ntial it b^cooMs to provide 
A rapMt viewing or listening facility. Thii ii not juit bacauM 
a sacond viawing or listening is oftan essential for fUll coa- 
prehenaion, but because it is virtually cerUin that a stnoXe 
transmission can reach at a ■axiwifli only 80% of the Urget audience, 
on account of work conmitMnts, travel, and other obstacles. Now 
if a course tea« cannot be sure of reaching nost of its students, 
it dare not allocate too important a role to the broadcasts. Mt 
if the broadcasts do not have an important role in the courses, 
there can be no justificationa for spending £31^ million, or probably 
much more on broadcasting, by 1984. It is important therefore that 
the University accepts the policy thatt 

(a) future broadcast resources will only be allocated 
to courses where broadcasting will be relevant and 
necessary to students* mastery of the subject; 

(b) broadcasts must be made available in one form or 
another to all students. 

• 

Inadequate or partial solutions 

How can the University do this? The University has already 
submitted to the Annan Conwiittee on the future of broadcasting the 
need for over 50 hours a week television time, and 40 hours a week 
radio time. The only way this could be provided at times suitable 
for Open University students %rt>uld be through the provision of a 
fourth television and fifth radio channel. There is no djubt that 
should the goverwoent agree to this recommendation, it would 
enormously ease the Universits's transmission problems. Ho%fev'er, 
even if the Annan report recommends this, and the government speedily 
agrees to implement the decision - both of which are very uncertain 
decisions at this moment in time - it is unlikely that such networks 
would be available much before 1984. However, the transmission 



pn>blMi will bm r#achinQ critical UvU within th^ Univ«r«ity by 1978 
at th« l«t«it» Th« Univ«riity cannot afford to wait for tha fourth 
channal* It wmy navar coi», and avan if it doa«, it will ba too lata 
to avoid tha co«ino criiii ovar tha naxt six yaari, 

Tha quaition tharafora Wdut lariouily ba askad: «ra wa waking 
too iMiny proorawnai? At the woiMnt, nost Scianca couriai racaive ona 
talaviiion proyraww par unit, and woit Arti, Social Scianca and 
Educational Studiai couraas raceiva ona par two uniti, although ao«a 
Arti, Social Scianca, Hatha, and Tachnology couriai hava approxiwataly 
two prograMWi for avary thraa uniti. For radio, Arti, Social Sciancaa 
and Educational Studiaa ganarally racaiva ona prograwiw par unit, and 
Scianca, l*itha«atici and Tachnology ona par two unita. Takan ovarall, 
for a 32 unit oouraa, thara im «n avarage of about 20 talaviaion and 
20 radio prograwiwa, although for achaduling raaaona (couraaa hava to 
altamata in diffarant waaka), couraaa ara allocated 8, 11, 16, 
22 or 32 progranaaa* With a couraa apraad ovar roughly nina nontha, 
tha Miniwiai allocation given haa been eight progrannaa (ona per 
■onth), on th* baaia that laaa frequent tranaraiaaiona ara likely to 
ba overlooked or forgotten by atudenta, although at the courae team 'a 
raqueat, a fourth level philoaophy courae (The Philoaophy of 
Wiltgenatein) preaented for the firat ti»a in 197^ will have no 
televiaion prograaania* It may be naceaaary to raconaidar tha minimum 
allocation of eight prograimDas, btit thia would make only a marginal 
diflaranca to the tranamiaaion problem, aince mora than half the 
nuidber of oouraea planned up to 1984 hava already been given alloca- 
tiona. 

Alao, bacauar it haa takan longer to develop Science and 
Technology couraea than Arte and Social Science/ oouraea, the bulk of 
new oouraea to be developed between now and 1984 ia likaly to be in 
Science and Technology, but this ia preciaely the moat aucceaaful 
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area in using television, and any policy to reduce Science alloca- 



survey, although sone Science, Hatha, and Technology course teams 
iMty be willing to manage without radio. To achieve any significant 
reduction, then, would require a nil allocation of television to 
many if not roost of the new courses in Arts, Educational Studies 
and Social Science and to some of their old courses coming up for 
remake • 

However, certainly in Social Sciences, and also to some extent 
in Arts, there are signs that course teams are increasingly learning 
how to Mke broadcasting more relevant and integral to their courses* 
Even so, there is a difference between such courses which would 
genuinely be strengthened by such a use of broadcasting, and courses 
in the Science area, where the subject could not be meaningfully 
taught at a University level without the use of television. In 
other words, it would probably still be possible to put on most 
courses without television in Arts, Social Sciences, Educational 
Studies and Mathematics* 

Even so, the survey does clearly suggest that mo«t students 
do try to watch most television programmes on nearly all courses, 
and the pressures on Open University students are such that they 
would not do this unless they believed that there wa;s some advantage 
to them in doing so. Indeed, combining the results from the survey 
and our studies of individual programmes, and although the con- 
clusions at this stage are still tentative, the balance of the 
evidence is that students do learn fromfje broadcasts - even though 
students themselves may not always be aware of this learning. It 
seems that broadcasts increase the students* opportunity to develop 
learning skills, such as analysis, application of principles to 
new situations, interpretation and synthesis of new information, 



tions would be difficult to justify, given the results of this 
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and th« placing of fact, and principles in • wider context, and these 
skills sr. necessry in a broad spectrun of courses. In a University 
where the trtditional face-to-face contacts are very wch reduced, 
television and radio therefore become extre«ely important assets for 
i^>rovino the quality of the teaching. 

Certainly, the Broadcast Sub-Conmittee ought to be nwch more 
nithless than it has been in the past in refusing to allocate any 
television or radio programmes to courses where the course team has 
given little systematic thought about the function of the programmes 
or where it is obvious that the course would not suffer from a loss 
of broadcasting, ^lowever, an indiscriminate and large-scale re- 
duction of allocations to future courses of sufficient severity to 
solve the transmission problem not only is likely to be unacceptable 
to academic opinion within the University, but also would be a policy 
of despair, since if our findings ^re correct, this would lead to a 
drop in the quality of the teaching, and eventually to a re'duction 
in the qualityof the graduates. Therefore, massive reductions in 
allocations is not a satisfactory solution to the problem. 

One avenue that has been previously explored to some extent, 
then abandoned, has been the use of low-cost Alternatives to broad- 
casting. These include film-loops, super 8 mn. film cassettes, 
video-discs or cassettes, telephone teaching, electronic blackboards, 
CEEFAX, ORACLE, audio discs or cassettes, etc. The main disadvantage 
though of all these low-cost alternatives ironically is that compared 
to the direct transmission of television and radio programmes, these 
low-cost technologies are all too expensivel Another serious short- 
coming is the considerable logistic problems involved in the organisa- 
tion of the distribution, maintenance, collection, replacement and 
stooge of equipment, cassettes, tapes, etc., the problems of 
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accountancyt ^nd th« mmd for mich •ateriali to bm *vmilAbl« i«h«n 
■tudonts tm%d thmm. 

Let us exaaine altormtive technologies a little «ore cloiely. 
Other diitribution systeous would require the University or the 
student to purchase additional equipment. For combined audio and 
visual signals^ this is not likely to wrk outUess than £60 for 
even the sinplest piece of equipment anyvrhere near the standard 
of a television transaission. It is not so auch the equipMnt 
though as the cost of the materials on which audio-visual signals 
are to be carried, auch as film or tape. Students receive on 
average about 10*12 hours of television programmes per year. A 30 
minute blank video cassette or super 8«ni. film now costs about 
£12-15. All other systems except direct transmission involye 
packaging and postage. Postal costs Are increasing much more rapidly 
than transmission costs, and the service is decreasing in speed and 
frequency of delivery. The cost of posting - just outwards - a 
video cassette is 25 pence. Also, direct transmission is Hich 
simpler to administer. Distributing film or cassettes, especially 
if they are "recycled" (i.e. returned and reissued) provides the 
University with a very big a<taiinistrative problem. It is labour- 
intensive and consequently expensive, and would require additional 
and substantial building facilities and ancillary services. 
Finally, the technology of other systems of distribution is often 
not fully developed even in prototype (such as video-discs or the 
data-pad), or reliable on a mass scale (e.g. video-cassettes). 
Even with the most optimistic low-cost estimates, a course with 100 
students, using say a cheap film projection system (super 8i«.) 
and audio-cassette, would require £10,000 per year for alternative 
distribution cost alone, as follows: 
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Projection And sound e<yiip«ent: £60 

10 houri of film and tape; £lf£, 

/200 

AK>rti»ed over 4 yeeri 
Postege 

Administretive costi, per student £30 
^ (one i»n-year per 100 students) 

Other cost3 (extra buildings, etc.) £10 
PBR STUDENT - 

Just 20 half-credit courses therefore with 100 students would 
require an additional cost of £200,000 - which is the total cost at 
present for transmission of all 30 hours a week television and radio 
progra-nes, or twice the cost of a replay system in study centres 
for all courses and programmes. (See below). 

This does not «e.n though that some experiments could not be 
carried out. For instance, some high-level courses with a heavy Maths, 
base - Econo.iM, Physics, and some Enflineering subjects - would lend 
themselves to telephone teaching, if this could be combined with data- 
pad 2nd television. By linking with television, using a low-scan 
system, the 40% of students without telephones could be brought into 
the sy.t«i. However, such a development would need the_ approval of 
the Post Office. 

Alteratives to radio however are B«ch more practical. For many 
course, with numbers less than say 50Q, alternative means are. likely 
to be economically feasible. Nearly 90* of students .lr«.dy have re- 
cord players. A "floppy-disc" record can be treated (packed and mailed) 
«. print-material. This would still be slightly more expensive than 
radio, but would «tve scarce transmission time, and might indeed by 
used -or. by students than radio progra»«s. Again, though, the cost 




will need to be carefully calculated* 

I think on balance that it ii now tine to re-open the ismie of 
alternatives to direct transniBBion for courses with low student 
numbers given the approaching transmission crisis and the recent 
rapid developments in audio-visual technology. Such an enquiry 
would be particularly important for Science courses, because although 
these have clearly the greatest demand for audio-visual support, 
student numbers on future higher-level Science courses are likely 
to be comparatively low. 

To do such a study properly, however, not only must the range 
arid cost of available alternative technologies be very carefully 
investigated, but the reliability and ease of operation of the 
equipment, the production and course'design implication^ and most 
important of all, the best ways of organising distribution, delivery 
and collection of equipment and programmes, will all need to be 
closely examined. This kind of study cannot be done properly on a 
part-time basis through a loose committee arrangment or by in- 
dividuals making calculations on backs of envelopes* (Both these 
methods have already been tried). It requires a full-time, carefully 
worked out study, and the University would be well advised to put 
aside resources for such a study, which should look across the range 
of technologies that might be suitable. Even then, it is unlikely 
that alternative technology, on an individual student basis, will 
be suitable for anything other than courses with very low student 
numbers, given the inherent advantages to students of direct trans- 
missions. 

An interim solution 

The main problem is to find a solution which will see the 
University over at least the next six years. By that time. 
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a.v,lop^t. in technology or the provi.ion of extra bro.dc.ting 
ch««.i. .iflht provide -ore pemanent solution.. The University ha. 
.iraady con.ider.d, and deferred a decision on, a proposal which would 
allow bn-.dcasts to be -ade available to al.«st all students at the 
rate of production and transmission required over the next six years. 
This is the proposal to combine single transmissions of broadcasts 
with the availability at study centres of a video-cassetteand audio- 
cassette replay facility, based on a library «y-te» (Gallagher and 
Marshall, 1975). We have seen from the survey that such a system wxll 
be convenient for nearly all students. If students have difficulty in 
getting to study centres, they can watch or listen to the direct trans- 
«ssion at homt. If they miss a transmission at home, they will be 
able to send a card to the University library at Milton Keynes, which 
will post the cassette to a study cent.* of the student's choice, 
wh»r. they will watch or listen to the programme. The scheme has been 
piloted for nearly two years now in selected study centres in the 
South Region, and is popular with students, and increasingly heavily 
used* 

The main drawback is the cost. Original estimate, of the cost of 
a system with replay facilites in each of the 270 study centres came 
to £100,000 a year, although lower-cost replay machine, and cartridge 
tapes are now available, ,o in fact «.»e of the costs are actually 
decreasing. In any case, this amount represents less than J% of the 
total broadcasting budget. Not only would it enable course teams to 
design course, on the a„umption that most students will continue to 
be able to get the broadcasts, but it will also allow programmes to 
be watched several times, or even more importantly, for students who 
... behind schedule to watch prog^n-«s when they are ready for them 
I„ other words, this provision will .-ble broadcasting to remain a key 
feature of the Open University's teaching system. Without it, it would 
be irresponsible of courses to give broadcasting an important role xn 

. • thev could be sure that a repeat facility 

their course design, unless they couia o 

.+ -.,4t«hl* time, will be available for the whole 
for the course at suitable ximes wixx 

life of the course. 

It is no exaggeration therefore to «.y that the whole just- 
ification for the University using broadcasting revolves around its 
aecision on the provision of replay facilities in study centres. 
Without such a provision, it might a, well give up broadcasting for 
the majority of it, courses. 
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Iwplications for cour»e de»ign 

Courses now being designed or planned must face up to the 
seriousness of the situation. If a decision is not made qiiickly 
regarding replay facilities in study centres, the Broadcast Sub- 
Conmittee will have to work out precisely the transmission situation 
over the next eight years, and work out eacactly how many and which 
courses will be able to have repeats* It will be necessary to plan 
this in detail over eight years, because courses which have their 
first presentation in 1977 already have been given their allocationi 
and the anticipated life of a course is about six years • Unless a 
course is sure of a repeat facility over that period, or that re- 
play facilities will be available in every study centre * it would 
be irresponsible to give broadcasting an important role in the 
course, because at least 20% of the students will not be.able to 
watch or listen on a regular basis. Courses, which are already 
running which have given broadcasting an important role will also 
need to be assured of a repeat facility* 

Secondly, the transmission situation for the University's 
undergraduate programme has serious implications for the Venables 
Coranittee on continuing education. The University's plans at present 
will simply gobble up all available transmission time for the 
undergraduate progranne* 



SuMoary 

The University has had five fat years of broadcasting. From next 
.year though, it will be entering at least five years of lean. In fact, 
none of the solutions suggested in this paper is likely on its.own to 
be sufficient. The University in fact will have to use a combination 
of strategies, within an overall plan, including the extension of 
times on existing channels, the provision of replay facilities at 
study centres, a reduction in the number of courses given broadcasts, 
a more strict allocation policy, the development of alternative methods 
of distribution for courses with low student numbers, the maximum 
effort to provide as many courses as possible with repeats, and an 
indication to individual courses as to whether they can expect re- 
peats or not. 

The responsibility for the development of a coherent broadcasting 
policy lies, with the Broadcast Sub-Coimittee. This report, if nothing 
else, brings out the magnitude of the problems it faces. The question 
mxBt be asked though whether its present method of operation and very 
limited technical and administrative support is sufficient for the 
tasks it faces. 
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DESIGN OF SAMPLE 
- Judith Calder - 
Survey Research Department 



APPENDIX 1 



The population for this study compri.ed .11 student, who were 
finally «gi.tered for .t least one undergraduate course in 1974. In 
all. there wer* 45.159 students registered for at l^st one of 58 
courses. As students can study .nore than one course at a ti.«. fxrst 
vear students can study up to two courses while second year and later 
.tudents can study up to four courses,) there are nK.re .tudent-courses 
than students. In 1974 there were 63.373 student-courses be.ng studied. 

A, described in the report, two types of data were wanted for this , 
.tud>-, namely student-based info^ation and course-related information. 
The course-related information was to be course-specific with all 58 
courses being covered. A major problem in designing the --P^'-' 
the need to reconcile the conflicting requirements of a «mple wh.ch 
r.p..sentative of student, and a sample which was representative 
of .tudent-courses. A sample of students would need a series of 
..pplementary .ample, to provide large enough numbers on the many 
.«ller courses for course specific analyses, while a sample of 
.tudent-courses would need reweighting at the analysis stage to avo.d 
bia, towards students taking more than one course. In the event, the 
time constraints on the production of the sample meant that a selection 
of student-courses was the more feasible approach. 

A complete sampling frame of student-courses was available which 

course analyses were planned it was desirable that .tudent-courses had 
. uniform probability of selection across all courses, however, as 
.^dent numbers on courses varied considerably this would have resulted 
in an extremely inefficient and therefore costly sample. 
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This is because the overall probability of selection would then 
be determined by the size of sample needed by the smallest course. 
For example, working on an assumed raaxinwra error of 51^ at a 95% level 
of confidence, we used the following formula to calculate the re- 
quired sample size n: 

SE(p)«(^ (1-4* 
which can be written ast- 



"=(sl(p))2 



where n = JL i 



It w« take the cour.e with the lowest etudent mwber., D342 with 
184 finally registered students, and apply the foimila, we get n - 126. 
In other words, the probability of selection of students on that course 
is 1 in l.W. If this figure was taken as the probability of selection 
across all courses, we would end up with a sample of 3,640 students 
from DlOO alone (the largest course), rather than the 372 needed. 

It is clear then that the most efficient sample would involve 
different probabilities of selection being Applied to students on 
each individual course. This introduces a second set of weights for 
some of the data at the analysis stage. At the design stage the con- 
tract for the data processing had not been awarded, so it was felt 
reweighting v.>rk should be kept to a minin«m. This was achieved by 
grouping course, into size st«ta. Probabilities of selection would 
be uniform within strata, but would vary between them. 

It was decided that six strata were the minimi- number within 
which a realistic range of probabilities of selection could be 



achieved. The strata were fonned by calculating for each course the 
sample size and hence the probability of selection for a maximum error 
of 5S at the 95* level of confidence, and then grouping tho courses 
so that within each stratum, the probability of selection would pro - 
auce a sample size which would give a maximum error of between 4% and 
6^ .tU..95Sl.velof confidence (see table D. A small allowance was 
BAde for non-response. 



TABLE 1 

Probabilitje^selection (f) and error ranges for each size strat um 

t Population range 



184-243 
341-596 
631-896 
967-1411 
1515-2412 

3115-531'* 



f • range ai 
2.5% SE(p) 



Final 



Sample 
Sizes 



1 in. 1.46-1.61 1 in 1 l8'»-243 

1 in 1.85-2.49 1 in 2.04 167-292 

1 in 2.58-3.24 1 in 3-06 206-293 

1 in 3.4 -4.5 1 in ''•07 238-34? 

1 in 4.79-7.03 1 in 6.1 248-395 

1 in 8.79-l'».28 1 in *2.2 255-'*36 



Max SE(p) 
at 95* 



5.514-4.2% 
5.7^-4.8% 
5.614-4.7* 
5.8*-4.6* 
6*-4.6* 
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A coaputttriMd randoa ■•lection process was used to select students 
on each course using the probability of selection for the stratus in 
which the course was located* Selection was without replacement within 
courses, but students finally registered for •or© t\w} one course had 
a chance of selection for each of the courses for which they were 
registered* 

The weighting procedure to applied to the responses varied with 
the analyses* There were two major implications for weighting accruing 
from the sample design* 

i* Students registered for courses in different size strata had 

varing probabilities of selection* 
2* Students registered for more than one course had varying 

probabilities of selection and could be selected for more 

than one course* Again these courses could be different sise 

strata* 

For individual course analyses there was no problem as no 
weighting of the results was necessary* For cross -course analyses| 
the responses for each of the 58 courses had to be weighted by the 
appropriate stratum reweighting factor V^* These were calculated 
as follows:- 

Let f^ be the probability of selection in any itratum 

Let f be the base probability of selection 

Then W = f . 

cs ' fs 



Ve took f 3 12*2. The resultant figures for V are shown in 

cs 

Table 2* The weighting procedui^ for student data analyses was a 
little more complex* Each student had an individual weight com- 
bining weights which corrected for both stratum differences and 
student differences in number of courses registered for* The in- 
dividual weights were calculated as follows:- 

Let t be the number of courses a student is selected for 

Let c^ be the number of courses a student is finally registered 



for 



Then V 



=5 



V 1 

cs - 

Cr 



TABLE 2 

Weights by sise - strata by type of analysii 
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l^opulation 
range 


184-243 


341-596 


631-896 


967-1411 


1515-2412 


3115-5314 


Individual 
course-based 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


Cross-course 

analyses: V 

cs 


0*08 


0*17 


0*25 


0*33 


0*50 


1*00 


Student 

t«l 
t>l 


0*08/^. 




0*25/^^ 


0.33/er 
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vTPVTvn FIGURES t SOC IAL SCIENCE 
Percentage prcQr^nrK^s seen on average on e.ch transmissiou 




DlOO 


3'*»6 


D203 


33.2 


D222 


38.8 


D231 


M.5 


D28t 


28.6 


D282 


38.8 


D283 


28.7 


05261 


2^1.8 


DT201 


36.7 


D301 


30.1 




1 37.7 


03^*2 


35. 


OT352 





17.0 1 


17.1 


I'k.O 1 


12.0 




8.7 


11. 0 


11.9 


21.^ 


12.0 


11.5 


8.0 


18.3 


10.9 


28.6 


11.4 


20.0 


I'l.i 


20.5 


10.9 


12.9 




10.5 


7.6 


11.8 


16.2 



66.^ 
55.0 
55.8 
61.2 
59.3 
55.3 
56.0 
62.9 
66.3 
38.4 
57.5 
32.2 
<>1.3 



33.'* 
31.1 
36.7 
39.9 
27.2 
37-3 
27.7 
23.8 
34.4 
28.3 
36.4 
3'k-7 
^1-3 



13.8 
11.9 
10.3 

20.0 
10.0 
17.3 
27.6 
17.7 
18.9 
11.6 

9.8 
9.7 
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APPENDIX II Table 3 



VIEVING FIGURES: EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
Percentaoo of programmes seen on averago on each transmission 



UNAMENDED 



AMENDED 



COURSE 



First trans- 
mission only 



Second trans- 
mission only 



Both 

transaissions 



Viewed at 
least once 



First trans- 
mission only 



Second trans- 
mission only 



E221 




E262 


35.0 


E281 




E282 


35o 


E283 


38.5 


E3'*l 


28.3 


E351 


37.0 


E352 


32.6 



12.6 
16.9 
i6.0 
14.5 
15.2 
12.1 
8.7 
11.0 



<).8 
13. Q 
15.6 
13.2 
15.4 
12.6 
14.3 
lik.O 



60.1 
62.3 
61.5 
58.0 
64.8 
59.5 
57.9 
55.5 



39.3 
33.2 
32.6 
32.9 
36.3 
31.6 

35.9 
31.5 



10.9 
15.1 
13.2 
11.9 
13.0 
15.4 
7.6 
9.9 
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Table 6 

APPENDIX II ' 



VIEWING FIGURF-S: TECHNOLOGY 
Porcontacjo of programmes seen on average on each transmission 



UNAMENDEE 
COURSE 


) 

First trans- 
mission only 


Second trans- 
mission only 


Both 

transmissions 


Viewed at 
least once 


First trans- | 
mission only | 


Second trans- 
mission only 


TlOO 

T24l 

T242 

T291 

TS251 

TS282 


40.0 
29*0 
27.4 
30.2 
23.6 
27.8 


14.6 
16.3 
21.8 
32.3 
31.6 
18.1 


13.1 
18.3 
10.0 ^ 

16.3 1 

28.5 

20.0 


63.9 
59.0 
56.2 
71.6 
77.8 
62.3 


38.1 
26.7 
25*9 
26.6 
20.6 
26.0 


12.7 
14.0 
20.3 
28.7 
28.6 
: 16.3 
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Tht Op«n Univtrsity; 
Walton Halt WalUNV 
•ItCchlty^ luckinglMimhira, 
Telephonrllttch(ty«)tf 



THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



rioVlct<tMuictllor 
rbmiini 

Proftssor Ralph C Smith 
MSc^PhD^FlMA^FRMtti. 



7th November, I97I4. 



Dear Student, 



Survey of Broadcast fadlltlea and student uae 



I realise that questionnaires are an additional burden on your time, but 
I would urge you to complete the one enclosed since it idll provide the 
University with a better picture of the student use of broadcast facilities. 
The reasons for this urgency are two-fold. 

Firstly, as you probably know the Annan Committee on Broadcasting is 
enquiring into the future of broadcasting in Britain and the University 
intends to make a submission to it. The outcome of this enquiry could have 
direct implications for the Open University. 

Secondly, in any event the University is faced with some extremely 
difficult planning decisions in the next few years, regarding the allocation 
of progranines and appropriate tims-binda for different courses. This 
is due to the increase in the numbers of courses available and the limitation 
on convenient transmission times* Many of you have already taksn part this 
year in enquiries mounted by the University's Media Research Uhit and the 
Survey Research Department. This information is already being used for 
Improving the use of broadcasting on new courses. On this occasion, what 
we are looking for is conqprehensive Information bn viewing and listening 
figures for all courses and time -slots and up-to-date information on the 
availability oF sets and other equipmsnt for a sufficiently representative 
sample of students* 

As to the questionnaire - all the questions are pre-coded, and it 
should not take you very long to ccinplete it. To cut down demands on 
^ students as much as possible, a very careful san^le has been drawn. It is 
extremely Important therefore that you provide information on just the 
course (s) indicated , even though you may be t^^jog other courses as well. 
If you did not finish a course., your response is still needed. 

If therefore you are willing to help us, the completed 
• questionnaire should be returned as sonn as possible in the enclosed 
pi^-addressed envelope. This information will enable planning over 
Lhw naxfc few years to be more precise, and it should not be necessary 
ho rttpoat this survey. (Uoarlyf the use to whio^i the information 
wlU \rh put Is of Importanoo to ail students. I would bo most gratel^xl 
If you onn co-oporato. 




Professor R.C. Smith 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
SURVEY OF BROADCAST FACILITIES AND USE 

Cols* t^, 
STUDENT NUHSER. O [ 



5. 6. 7. 8» 9» 10» n. 



Please ring the appropriate code, e^g* 

Unless otherwise stated, ring only ONE code for each question, 



SECTION A 

K Can BBC 2 television transmissions 
be received In the area In which 
you 1 1 ve7 



Yes, good reception 
Yes, but poor reception 
No 

Don ' t know 



Col. 12 
Code 
1 

2 
3 
k 



Do you have a set, or regular and 
easy access to a set, on which 
you can watch BBC 2 television 
prograntnx*$7 



CoK 13 

Yes, black and white only 1 



Yes, colour 
No 



00 



Can BBC VHF radio transmissions be 
received in the area In which you 
live? 



y Yes, good reception 

Yes, but poor reception 
No 

Don^t know 



CoK 14 
1 

2 
3 



If "yes", do you live In an areii 
where OU programmes arc transmitted 
on Saturday afternoons? 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t know 



CoK 15 
1 

2 
3 



5. Do you have a set, or regular and 
easy access to a set, on which you 
can hear BBC VHF radio programmes? 



6. Do you have a tape-recorder, or 
regular and easy access to a tape 
recorder? (Ring more than one code, 
if appropriate.) Please answer 
both sections (a) and (b). 



Yes 
No 



Yes - cassette (OU's) 
Yes - cassette (not OU's) 
Yes - open reel 
Yes - cartridge 
None of these 



CoK 16 
1 

2 



Col, 17 
1 

2 

3 

5 



(b) With play-back aiid recoTd 5" 
Play-back only 7 
No recorder 8 
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Oo you have a record playeri or regular 
and easy access to a ^cord-player? 



Yes 

No 



Col. 16 

• 1 
. 2 



Do you usually leave for work 
at about the same time each 
weekday morning? 



Col. 19-20 



Yes 



01 



*No - could be at home most of morning 02 
No - shift work/Irregular hours . , , 03 



YES . What Is the latest time a 
broadcast could end for you to be 
able to see or hear It conveniently 
before you leave for work? 



LAST TIME before leaving for work (a.m.) 
(Please ring one only) 



Before 5.50 Oii 

Between 5*50 and 6.15 05 

6.15 " 6.'»0 06 

6.'»0 " 7.05 C7 

7.05 " 7.30 08 

7.30 " 7.55 09 

7.55 " 8.20 10 

8.20 " 8.i»5 11 

8.'»5 " 9.10 12 

After 9.10 13 



* Note ; If you are a housewife who 
does not go out to work In 
the morning, but who must 
get the family off to work 
or school , please ring 02 AND 

latest time you could watch 
or listen before you have to 
stop to see to the faml ly. 
If your time Is flexible, ring 
02 only. 



9(«) Do you usually arrive home from 
work at about the, same time 
each weekday af ternoon/evtnlng? 



Col. 



21-22 
01 



Yei 

*No - could be at home most of 

afternoon 02 
No - shift work/Irregular hours 03 

(b) JPYES. What Is the earliest 
tima a broadcast could begin for 
you to be able to, see or hear it 
conveniently after you get home? 

FIRST TIME after returning from work (p.m.) 



(Please ring one only) 



Befo re 
Between 'i. 10 and 

" 5.0C 

5.25 

5.50 
" 6.15 

SM 

7.05 

After 



li.10 0^ 

'♦.35 05 

5.00 06 

5.25 07 

5.50 08 

6.15 09 

6.40 10 

7.05 11 

7.30 12 

7.30 ......... 13 



* Note ; If you are a housewife who docs 
"ot go out to work In the after- 
noon, but nust get a meal for 
the family In the evening at a 
regular time, please ring 02 AND 
the earl lest time you could watch 
or listen to an OU broadcast 
•fter you have seen to the family. 
If your time Is flexible, ring 
02 only. 
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10. Please Indicate the times you usuaily could be at home on Saturdays - 
and/or Sundays, when you would be prepartd to see or listen to OU 
broadcasts. (Please ring more than one, If nrccssary.) 

Col. 23 Col. 2k 
Saturday Sunday 



Before 6.00 a.m 1 1 

Between 6.00 ••m. and 7*00 a.m 2 2 

Between 7.00 a.m. and 9.00 a.m 3 3 

Between 9.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m k k 

Between 1.00 p.m. and 5*00 p.m 5 5 

After 5»00 p.m 6 .,,^,»-^•«^4^v 

At no time 7 7 



Shift worl^no regular pattern possible . . 8 



11/12 There may be other times vhen you might be able to view or listen to 
' OU pro^Iirwi^s, even though It would be Impossible to view or 1 sten 
to ?hem at home at such times. For Instance, there may J^/ 
centre n ear you r work where you can go (or could go, f the "«"*f*^y ^ 
arrinlemcnt. were made) Irrwnedlately after work or dur ng the lunch-hour; 
you miy have a television set In your school or works* social club whcro 
lou could watch after work; or you may be able to take • J^^n'^^^^^ 
to work and listen to programmes during the lunch-hour, I f OU Programmes 
were broadcast et such times. If for these or any other reasons there 
are ways In which you would be able to listen or watch ••^^^^^^/J^^^^ 
when you cam)ot watch iThS!*. Pl«"e Indicate In the appropriate box. 
(Please ring more than one code, if necessary.) 



Col. 25-26 Col. 27-28 
Television Radio 

Before 9.00 a.m. .... 01 0' 

Between 9.00 a.m. and 12 noon . . 02 02 

'* 12.00 noon and 2.00 p.m. . 03 "3 

*' 2.00 p.m. and '♦.lO p.m. , 04 O** 

»» i».10 p.m. and '♦.35 p.m. . 05 05 

" '♦.35 p.m. and 5.00 p.m. . 06 06 

'* 5*00 p.m. and 5.25 p.m. . 07 07 

5.25 p.m. and 5.50 p.m. , 08 08 

5.50 p.m. and 6.15 p.m. . 09 09 

»' 6.15 p.m. and 6. 40 p.m. . 10 jO 

'» 6.'^0 p.m. and 7.05 p.m. , 11 || 

»» 7.05 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. . 12 |2 

After 7.30 p.m. . • . 13 3 



None of these times 



n Please give an estimate of the number of Open Forum television 

progranis you saw thU year (there were approximately 15). CoK 29 30 

Please enter no. | [ | 
(If none, enter O) 
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I**. Which transmission of Open Forum Col. 31 

television did you normal ly watch? Both 01 

Saturday morning 02 

Friday evening 03 

Saturday and Friday about equal Ok 
None 05 

15 Please give an estimate of the nun*er of Open Forum radio 

programmes you listened to this year (there were approximately Col. 32-33 

' -I 1 

Please enter no. ^ \ \ 
(If Qone, enter 0) 

15(b/ Which transmission of Open Forum Col. 3^1 

radio did you normal ly hear? Both 01 

Wednesday evening 02 

Saturday morning 03 

Wednesday and about equal O'* 
None 05 



With the increase in the number 
of courses, transmission time 
may become so scarce In the 
future that it ma^r become 
Jmpossible to transmit every 
pr'>gramme. Please Indicate 
how regularly you would be 
able to attend your present 



study centra If recordings of Col. 35 

the programmes were aval labia Once a week 01 

and there was no other means of Once a fortnight 02 

hearing/seeing them. Once ev«:ry three weeks 03 

Once a month Ok 

Sometimes, but on no regular basis 05 
Not at all 06 
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SECTtON ^ The questions on this part refer only to course 

PLEASE ENTER ONE NUMBER ONLY FOR EACH QUESTION FOR QMESTIONS 1? to 20. 
(if none, enter 0) 



17(a) Please give an estimate of the number of television programmes 
you saw on this course. (You may like to remind yourself by 
checking through the list of programme titles In the 



CARD 2 
(Col. 12- 



Col. 19720 



Broadcast Schedule or Course Guide). 

17(b) Please Indicate the main reasons for watching television 
progranws on this course. (Please write In answer). 



(If none, go to Q.21) 



18. 



1«J. 



About how many television programmes on this course did 
you see at least twice ? 



About how many did you see on the f 1 rit transmission only ? 



Col. 21-22. 



20. About how many did you see on the second transmission only ? 

(Your answers to questions 18, 19, 20 should add up to your 
answer for question I7 - but don't worry If they don'ti) 

21. If you missed some of the television programmes on this course, 
please give the main reasons. (Please ring more than one, 

i f appropriate.) 



Col. lyzk 

m 

Col. 25-26 



Col. 27-28 



Never or hardly ever missed 

Not In BBC 2 transmission area 

No BBC 2 television set 

Faulty set/power cuts/transmission failure 
Couldn't get home from work on time ... 
Transmission at difficult time with family around 



01 
02 
03 
0^ 
05 
06 



08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 



Away from home on business 

Away from home on holiday 

Away from home at summer school 

Early morning transmission too early for me 

Forgot 

Family wanted to see something else 

Conflicting social/leisure activities 

SIck/illness/accldent (own or family) |^ 

Would like to have seen, but too much other OU work to do . . . 15 

Programmes on this course are not worth watching 16 

Television programmes on previous OU courses were not worth 

watching 17 

Television generally is not an appropriate medium for University- 
level teaching 18 
I find television a particularly difficult medium to use in 

studying 19 

Other (please specify) 20 
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PLEASE ENTEK ONE NUMBER ONLY FOR EACH QUESTION FOR QUESTIONS 22-26. 
(If none» enter 0) 

22(a) Please give an estimate of the number of radio programmes 
you heard on this course* 

22(b) Please Indicate the main reasons for listening to the radio 
programmes. (Please write In answer) 



Col. 29-30 



(If none, go to Q.2S) 



26. Please state the number of radio programmes that you did not 
hear on transmission* but did hear later on a recording of 
some kind. 

(The answers to q.23» 25 and 26 should add up to your 
answer to q. 22 - but again don't worry If they don'tl) 



23. About how many radio programmes on this coursa did you hear twice ? C ol. 31-3 2 

24. About how many did you hear on the f i rst transmission only ? 

25. About how many did you hear on the second transmission only ? C ol * 35-36 



Col. 33-3'* 



Col. 37-38 



27. About how many progr«fimmes altogether on this course did you 
record? 



28. About how many of the programmes on this course did you hear 
transmitted late at night? 



Col. 39-'«0 



Col. 


L i 

Id- 




1 
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29. If you missed som of the radio programmes on this course, 
please give the main reasons. (PUase ring more than one, 
If necessary.) • ^^'^^ 

Never or hardly ever missed 

Not In BBC VHF radio transmission area 02 

No VHF/FM radio set 

Faulty set/power cuts/transmission failures 0^ 

Couldn*t get home from work In time 05 

Transmission at difficult time with family around 06 

Away from home on business 07 

Away from home on holiday Ott 

Away from home at summer school 0^ 

Early morning transmission too early for mc JO 

Late night transmission too late for mc J^ 

Forgot 



13 



o 

r-t 
1 



Family wanted to listen to something else 

Conflicting social/leisure activities 

SIck/illness/accldent (own or family) ^' ui 

Would like to have heard, but too much other OU work to do . . lb 

Progranwncs on this course are not worth listening to 17 

Radio programmes on previous OU courses were not worth 

listening to 18 

Radio generally Is not an appropriate medium for universTty- 

level teaching 19 

I find radio a particularly difficult medium to use in 

studying 20 

Other (please specify) 



30. 



Please indicate for this course the extent 
of the course have assisted your learning, 
component. 



to which the various 
Please answer once 



Component 



Class tutorials . . 
Correspondence texts 
Correspondence tutoring 
Counselling .... 
Home experiment kit 

Radio 

Set book(s) .... 
Sunnmer school . . . 
Television .... 



Very 
helpful 



Fairly 
helpful 



components 
for each 



Not very 
helpful 



Not at 
all 

helpful 



Old not 
use/not 
appi icable 

Col. 

A 5 

k 5 

k 5 ^7 

k 5 '♦B 

k 5 '♦9 

k 5 50 

A 5 51 

k 5 52 

k 5 53 
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IS5 



Col. 5^ 



3K Dtd you take the final examination at th^i Yes 1 

•"^ ^hls course? No 2 



Col. 55 

32. If no^ when did you decide not to continue In February 1 

with this course? March 2 

April 3 

Hay k 

June 5 

July 6 

August 7 

September 8 

October 3 



o 



PLEASE RETURN COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE AS SOON AS POSSIBLE TO: 

DR. TONY BATES. 
lET. 

OPEN UNIVERSITY, 
WALTON HALL, 
MILTON KEYNES. 
MK7 6AA 

(PRE-PAID. ADDRESSED ENVELOPE SUPPLIED.) 
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SECOm REMINDER 




The Open University, 

Institute of Educational Technology^ 

Walton Hall, 

Milton Keynes, 

MK7 6AA. 

Telephone: Mi Hon Keynes 74006 



THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



INSTITUTE OF 

EDUCATIONAL TECI INOLOGY 



January, 1975. 



Dear Student, 



Survey ot Broadcast Facilities and Student Pae 



You nay remember that in December Professor Smith, Pro-Vice Chancellor, 
Planning, wrote asking for your co-operaUon in filling in aal returning 
a questionnaire on your broadcast facilities and the way you have used 
broadcasts. At the tine of sending this letter> we have not yet received 
your quesUonnaire, although it may have crossed in the post. If this is 

the caset please ignore this letter . Similarly, if your questionnaire 

has only recently arrived, due to the Christams backlog, I apologise for 
troubling you so soon. If you have not sent in your questionnaire, yet, 
though, could you do so as quickly as possible? 

We need every possible questionnaire returned, because we wish to be 
sure of the representativeness of the Inf annation we subndt to the Annan 
Comnlsalon on the Future of Broadcasting, We will also be basing decisions 
about broadcast alLocatlona and transmission times in 1 976, on the results 
of this survey. 



Just in case the original letter went astray, or in case you have 
mislaid the original questionnaire we sent you, I enclose another copy. 
ELease answer just for the course (s) indicated on the questionnaire. 

I really am sorry to pester you further, but your help is iDq>ortant. 




lours sincerely. 




Dr. A.V. Bates, 

Senior Lecturer in Media Research Methods. 



Enc 
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npnASISATION COST OF IHE 



APPENDIX IV 



With a sample of over 12,000 student., the survey was a large one, 
by any standards. It posed particular problems for a small research 
group, already committed to the on-going evaluation of individual pro- 
grannes in 1974 and 1975* This appendix lists briefly the main 
organisational problems that had to be overcome, and the main costs 
involved, as a guideline for others vtio may be concerned with the pro- 
duction of a large scale survey in the University. Anyone considering 
mounting an excercise of this scale should contact from the very 
beginning either Mrs Naomi Mcintosh or Dr. Jack Field, of the 
University's Survey Research Department (ext.3717)t which is extremely 
experienced in this arM. 

Plarjiing and organisation 

The idea of a large-scale survey originated in April, 197^. As 
mentioned in the main report, it arose from the need of the Broadcast 
Sub-Com«ittee to make certain planning decisions regarding the use of 
broadcasting. At about the same time, the Government had announced 
the setting up of the Annan Co»ttee to look into the future of 
broadcasting in the United Kingdom, and xi was thought that it might 
help the University's case for increased access to broadcast media if 
there were reliable data on actual student use of broadcasting. The 
idea therefore originated from a researcher who was also a member of 
a policy-making group, (The Broadcast Sub-Committee), arising from the 
problems being faced by that group. The proposal for a survey was 
put to the Broadcast Sub-Committee at its May, 1974, meeting, and 
received strong support. 

A rough estimate of the likely cost of the survey then had to be 
«sde. Initial discussions with the University's Data Processing 
Division indicated that the bulk of the data-processing would have to 
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be carried out by an outside agency. Data -Processing at that time 
did not possess a suitable survey research prograta«ing package. 
More important, however, was the impossibility of guaranteeing that 
the data processing could be carried between the beginning of 
December and mid-February, when the print-out would be required. 
(The February deadline was set to enable time to pull out data for 
the Univevsity's submission to the Annan Connittee in March.) A 
rough draft of a questionnaire and a sunmary of the analysis re- 
quired was prepared, plus a rough estimate of the sanple size. 
This allowed Data Processing to advise on the likely cost of going 
outside to another agency. Also at this stage, we worked out a 
•diedule for the study and, in broad outline, how the questionnaires 
would be mailed «n« checked in, so that an estimate could be made 
of the extra clerical staff required. Rough estimat^of printing 
and stationery costs were also obtained. 

Armed with this information, a bid, supported by the Broadcast 
Sub-Committee, for £5,260 was made to the October 22nd meeting of 
the Evaluation Coomiittee. The total amount available to this 
Committee for i97'-* was £20,000, but the money for the broadcast 
survey was voted in full. At the same time, three different 
companies, suggested by the Survey Research Department, were 
approached, asking for quotations for the punching, progr^maing and 
computer analysis of the questionnaire data. The lowest quotation, 
which was accepted, was from Gallup Polls Ltd. for £2,300, but this 
was increased to £2,650 (including VAT at B%) when it was discovered 
tJiat the University could not produce background data for the 
students sampled on compatible tape. (The background data had to 
be printed out, then manually repunched.) We approached coD»ercial 
companies rather than other Universities because or the speed 
required in carrying out the job. 
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The final design of the questionnaire was then completed early in 
November, after consultation with Gallup Polls Ltd., and printed, 
together with a covering letter from the Chairman of the Broadcast Sub- 
CoBBiittee^ through the University's Central Reprographic Unit, reatiy for 
despatch on November l!th (the paper and envelopes having been ordered 
on October 23rd). The timing of the mailing of the questionnaire was 
crucial. The aim was to send out the questionnaires immediately after 
the examinations finished, but before the results had come through. 
This was considered the best time to get a high response rate and re- 
liable data, with sufficient time for the questionnaire to be returned 
and the data processed. Previous experience (the Forward Planning 
Survey in 1972) had indicated that response rates were high at this 
time. The course would still be fresh in the students' minds, and 
those who were to fail the examination would not(by that time at any 
rate) be so depressed. Even more important, though, we knew that it 
would take at least two weeks to mail over 12,000 questionnaires, with 
the correct student number entered, and the correct questionnaire 
(one-course, two-course etc.) chosen, pacK^ot together with a pre- 
paid envelope, and the correct label stuck on to the envelope, and the 
date of mailing entered against each students' number, for reminder 
purposes. Reminder letters had to be sent out 10-l4 days after mailing 
if the questionnaire had not been returned during that period, and we 
were anxious to avoid getting caught up in the Christmas mailing and 
holiday period. 

The University's Data Processing Division was to produce three 
sets of labels for each of the 12,831 students sampled, in order of 
student number, together with a print -out, also in number order, in- 
dicating the courses for which they had been sampled. _ Unforti^nately, 
although progranme was ready on time (November 11th), the labels 
were not produced until November 27th (16 days late), because of lack 
of operational time on the computer. (Examination results were taking 
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longor to process than had been anticipated.) This meant the first 
mailing was delayed until November 28th. In fact, despite using 
six temporary clerks, hired for the purpose from the University's 
Central Secretarial Services and an outside agency, as well as 
our own staff, it took until l6th December before the first mailing 
of all the questionnaires was completed. The University was closed 
for the Christmas period ^'rom 21st December, inclusive. (Indeed, 
for three days reminders for some students were being despatched 
before first mailings for others.) This meant that a small per- 
centage of students who did not return questionnaires did not get 
second reminders, but since 82% of the students sasqpled responded, 
this probably had only a small effect on the overall response rate. 

Each questionnaire was checked in against the students 
number on the print-out. There were oiily 28 duplications or in- 
correct numbers, and these were not included in the analysis or 
response rate. Questionnaires were bundled into batches of 100 
on their return, and transported to Gallup Polls Ltd. for punching. 
The planned cut-off date for the return of questionnaires was 
January 17th, but since the bulk had been punched by thou, the cut- 
off date was extended until Januar>- 30th. 

During this period, details of the analysis required - in the 
form of "raock" tables, with headings -were drawn up by myself, and 
converted into computer programmes by Gallup Polls Ltd. Since the 
majority of the tables were standard cross-analystfs, it was possible 
to use a sophisticated survey research package of programmes 
('Super Staa") which cut down considerably on the programming. Gallup 
Polls produced the bulk of the tables in the form of a computer 
print-out on schedule (by February 17th), and the main results were 
abstracted directly from the print-outs and included in the final 
submission of the University to the Annan Committee on March 26th. 





Costg 



Stationery and printing (questionnaires and envelopes) 
Data-process ino (Open University; labolSf sample, background data) 
Data-processinu (Gallup Polls Ltd) (including VAT) 
Coding 

Clerical (typing of report, packing and mailing of questionnaires) 
Printing and paper for report (estimate) 

Balance (to be used fox" further anlysis of drop-outs) 



Other costs (not rechargeable - these are estimates) 
Postage 

Senior Lecturer *s time: 3 man-months (full time) 

Research ass istant/re search consultant's time: 3 man-months 



906.66 
^51.90 
2700.00 

3n.86 

|0i.92 
250»00 

5152.3^ 
i07*66 
5260.00 



1000.00 

2300.00 
600.00 
3900.00 



Schedule 

1974 April 
Hay 

.September 
October 
November 
December 

1975 Januar>' 
February 
March 
April 
August 
September 



Idea originated. 

Idea approved by Broadcast Sub-Committee. 

Rough estimate of costs and prelimimr>< planning completed. 

Money approved by Evaluation Committee. Stationery, printing, and clerical help ordered. 

Gallup Polls Ltd contracted. Labels produced. First mailings. 

Questionnaires chocked in. Reminders sent. Background data to Gallup. 

Questionnaires punched. Analysis prepared and programmed. 

Dummy x*un on print-out. Main bulk of tables printed out. 

Remaining tables proauced« Data abstracted for Annan. 

Px'eliminary paper written and distributed. 

Full report finally written. 

Printed and distributed. 
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A further analysis was obtained in May, to provide separate figures 
for drop-outs* 

Distribution and Dissemination 

A pireliminary analysis of the data was used as the basis for a 
paper at a University Seminar on April 23rd| and this preliminary 
paper ^ was circulated to the Broadcast Sub-Committee i Deans of Faculty, 
lET staff I and BBC producers and loanagenent engaged on Open University 
pr')duction. A summary of the preliminary results was also circulated 
in the University's May issu^ of the Institutional Research Newsletter 
(distributed to all central and regional academic staff) and in the 
September issue of the University's journal , "Teaching a>. a Distance." 
A special report on Open Forum progranoies was. also produced in July 
for the Open Forum I^>licy Group. The full write-up of the report 
took place between April and the end of August (except for a period 
of five weeks* lost for leave) i and the fXill report is being distributed 
during September to all central academic staff, staff tutors, regional 
directors, menbers of the Broadcast Sub-Connittee and Evaluation 
Coanittee, and BBC production staff working on Open University pro- 
ductions* 

i 

In addition, each of the 38 course teams will receive a cV^py of 
the print-out of data for the course, with a brief explanator>' note* 



Side-Effects 

The amount of work involved in the study was, perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, greater than anticipated. The main side-effect has been 
to dolay five evaluation reports of individual programmes, scheduled 
to be completed by the ond of March, until the end of December, 1975* 



Ve hope the course teams involved will understand x.\hx while clerical 
help can be drafted in from Evaluation Committee funds, the design, 
analysis and interpretation of such a survey inevitably imist fall 
on the full-time academic staff of the research group, with the 
subsequent delay to the evaluation reports. 

^ BATES, A.W. 1975 The future of broadcasting at the Open 

University , Milton Keynes, Open University. 
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APPENDIX VI 



TRANSMISSION DeTAILSj_ 1974 and 1976 . 
1974 

No. of transmissions 

StL Times Description Time per week per week 

TELEVISION 



Monday - Friday 


06.40 




07.30 


Early morning 


3 hrs. 


45 mins. 


9 




17.25 




19.30 


Early evening 


8 hrs. 


20 mins. 


20* 


Saturday/Sunday 


07.40 




13.05 


Weekend morning 


10 hrs. 


25 mins. 


25** 










TOTAL 


22 hrs. 


30 mins. 


54 


RADIO 
















Monday - Friday 


06.40 




07.00 


Early morning 


1 hr. 


00 mins. 


3 




17.45 




19.30 


Early evening 


8 hrs. 


45 mins. 


25* 


Saturday 


07.00 




08.00 


Weekend early morning 


1 hr. 


00 mins. 


3 




09.05 




12.00 


Weekend morning 


2 hrs. 


55 mins. 






14.00 




17.00 


Weekend afternoon 


3 hrs. 


00 mins. 


9 


Sunday 


06. 40 




08.00 


Weekend early morning 


1 hr. 


20 mins. 


4 




09.05 




10.30 


Weekend morning 


1 hr. 


25 mins. 












TOTAL 


19 hrs. 


25 mins. 


56 


Replacement times 


for students in North Scotland and parts of 


Wales (radio only) 




Monday 


00.15 




01.15 


Late night 1 hr. 


00 mins. 




3 


Ve dne s da y/Fr i day 


00.00 




01.05 


Late night 1 hr. 


05 mins. 






Thursday 


00.00 




00. /*5 


Late night 


45 mins. 






Saturday/Sunday 


00.00 




01.00 


Late night 1 hr. 


00 mins. 




3 



TOTAL 3 hrs 5O mins. * 11 

No transmission on Fridays between O7.O5 and O7.3O. 

BUG Further Education television programmes occupy 5 slots (one per evening) 

• « « 

Some programmes (AlOO, DlOO, MlOO, SlOO) are of 25 minut<5 length. 
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APPE><DIX VI 



1976 





Tiroes 


Description 






No. of transmissions 


DAY 


Tioe_j>er week 


per week 


TEL£\^SION: BBCl 










Mondjiy - Friday 


07.05 - 07.55 


Early morning 


6 hrs. 


10 mins. 


10 


BBC2 












Monday « Friday 


06.^ - 07.55 


Early morning 


6 hrs. 


15 mins. 


15 




17.00 - 19.05 


Early evening 


10 hrs. 


25 mins. 


25 


Saturday/Sunday ' 


07. ^""^ 13.55 


Weekend mornings 


12 hrs. 


30 mins. 


30 






TOTAL 


35 hrs. 


20 mins. 


An 


D ft T\tf\ 












Mondtiy - Friday 


06.00 - 07.00 


Early morning 


5 hrs. 


00 mins* 


15 




17.45 - 19.30 


Early evening 


8 hrs. 


45 mins. 


25* 


wur^K^ / ounoay 


Oo.OO - Oo.OO 


Weekend early morning 


4 hrs. 


00 mins. 


12 




09.05 - 10.30 


Weekend morning 


2 hrs.' 


50 mins. 


8* 


Saturday 


10.30 - 12.00 


Weekend morning 


2 hrs. 


00 mins. 


6 




12.00 - 15.00 


Weekend afternoon 


3 hrs. 


00 mins. 


9 


Sunday 


00.00 - 01.00 


Late night 


1 hr. 


00 mins. 


3 






TOTAL 


26 hrs. 


35 mins. 


78 


neplac««ent tines 


jfor students In North 


Scotland and parts of 


Wales (radio onlv) 




Tuesday 


00.00 - 01.05 


Late night 


1 hr. 


05 mins. 


3* 


VadMSdftv 


00.00 - 00.50 


Late night 




50 mins. 


2» 


Thu r 9 da y^ 'Sunday 


00.00 - 01.00 


Late night 


4 hrs. 


00 mins. 


12 






TOTAL 


5 hrs. 


55 rains. 


17 



So»r progradwes (AlOO, MlOO, SlOO) are of 25" minutes length. 
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APPENDIX VII 



comparison of viewing figures for differe nt transmission 
times from different sources^ 



1974 broadcast survey ; % of programmes viewed on average 
Other sources ; % of students viewing each broadcast 
Early morning -transmissions; first transmission 

Weekend/ 
evening (Znd) 



Course and source 
of information 



Early 

morning (1st ) 



Both 



Viewed at 
least once 



A302 



DS261 



DT201 



SM351 



T291 



TS251 



Difference between 
Ist and 2nd 
tr&a'smiflsion 



Survey 


38% 


40% 


15% 


64% 


-2% 


Evaluation TV9 


25% 


37% 


6% 


59% 


-12% 


Survey 


35% 


39% 


11% 


63% 


-4% 


Evaluation TV4 
TV6 


23% 
34% 


44% 

50% 


11% 
6% 


61% 
84% 


-21% 
-16% 


Survey 


48% 


32% 


14% 


66% 


+16% 


Evaluation TV7 


49% 


38% 


10% 


76% 


+11% 


Survey 


43% 


58% 


31% 


70% 


-15% 


Evaluation TV? 


49% 


38% 


10% 


76% 


+11% 


Survey 


43% 


45% 


16% 


72% 


-2% 


Evaluation TVl 
TV2 
TV3 
TV4 
TV6 


40% 
38% 
29% 
32% 

12% 


56% 
58% 
59% 
51% 
45% 


11% 
12% 
6% 
11% 

7% 


86% 
84% 
82% 

73% 
50% 


-16% 
-20% 
-30% 
-19% 
-33% 


Survey 


49% 


57% 


28% 


78% 


-8% 


CMA T\'l 


48% 


77% 


31% 


95% 


-29% 
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APPENDIX VII 



(cont.) Comparison of viewing figures for different transmission 
tines from different sources. 



1974 broadcast survey ; % of programmes viewed on average 
Other sources ; % of students viewing each broadcast 

B, Early morning transmission; second transmission 

Weekend Early 



Courae and aource 
of information 



weekend Early 
(l$t) morning (2nd ) Both 



Viewed at 
least once 



Difference between 
lat and 2nd 
Tranamioion 



E221 


Survey 


49% 


21% 


10% 


60% 


♦28% 




BvaluatiOn*TV3 


49% 


17% 


14% 


68% 




Weekend/weekday transmissions 










Course 


and source 


First 


Second 




Viewed at 


Ditto 


of information 


transmission 


transmission 


Both 


least once 


AMST283 


Surrey 


47% 


30% 


15% 


61% 


♦17% 




£valuation:TV8 


23% 


28% 


6% 


46% 


-5% 


A304 


Surrey 


54% 


41% 


23% 


73% 


♦ 13% 




C.U.R.F. TVl 


67% 


60% 


33% 


97% 


♦7% 


£283 


Survey 


52% 


29% 


15% 


65% 


♦23% 




Evaluation; TV6 

TV7 
TV8 












£351 


Survey 


44% 


22% 


14% 


58% 


♦22% 




Evaluation:TV4 
TV5 
TV6 


57% 
52% 
52% 


24% 
27% 
28% 






♦33% 
♦25% 
♦24% 
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P^ason^ :'or missing progra mmes 

APPENDIX XII' 





% of Students 


giving reasons 










Television 


All 


Arxs 


Soc* Sciences 


Ed* Studies 


Maths 


Science 


Technology 


Hardly ever missed 


24 


0— 


. -23 


19 


19 


2| 


26 


Forgot 




25 


25 


37 


30 


26 


32 


AwA V nn fin 1 t Ha v 


26 


31 


27 


23 


19 


24 


24 


Aw&y on l>us Ine ss 


16 


■ 15 




10 


17 


15 


24 


Conflict with Sociel/leisure activities 


16 


16 


1 Q 

*7 




lb 


12 


13 


Not hoMe fros woric 


16 


14 




15 


17 


17 


lo 


Awey At Sumner School 


13 




ID 


1. 
•t 


10 


17 


22 


Difficult with fAmilv AmunH 


13 


16 




1 n 
lo 


11 


10 


10 


Too muoh ft^hpi" Olf t.'OT*W 


9 


~ 


7 


12 


13 


7 


6 




8 


11 


7 


b 
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0 
0 


11 
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7 
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6 
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i^Ub WU I bll Uli VIIXJP bUUlBC 


4 


3 


5 


5 


D 


1 


4 


iiUb WUiT i>H Lit Un ObllQl COlilBO 


4 


3 


f. 
** 


D 


5 


2 
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Radio 


















17 


23 


ID 


lb 


9 


17 




Forgot 


33 


32 


29 


39 


30 


35 


— g — 


Away on holiday 


19 


26 


21 


18 


12 


1/1. 
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Conflict with Social/leisure activities 


16 


17 


18 


17 


13 


12 


14 


Away on business 


1^ 


14 


18 


9 


13 


12 


18 


Kot hone from work 




12 


15 


13 


12 


15 


15 


Difficult with family around 


13 


15 


14 


15 


9 


12 


11 


Radio difficult to use for studying 


V. 




12 


8 


15 


14 


11 


Away at Summer School 


10^ 


12 


14 


3 


- 7 


9 


14 


Too much other 00* work 


9' 


6 


8 


11 


11 


12 
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Early morning too early 


7 


0 


6 


8 


7 


3 
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Sickness 


6 


8 


7 


8 


5 


4 
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Not worth it on other courses 


6 


3 


4 


6 


9 


6 
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Not worth it on this course 


5 




7 


4 


9 


6 
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No VHF set 


5 




5 


5 


7 


5 


7 


Other reasons 




13 


14 


16 


18 


12 


12 
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SEPARATE LETTERS RECEIVED PROM STUDENTS 



APPENDIXXm 

(All comments relating to the Open University's use of broadcasting 
received as separate letters accompanying questionnaires are included here.) 

l*It »ay assist you to have a little more information. 
Last year, my foundation year, I took quite a lot of 
trouble to attend the study centre weekly. I found 
this extremely useful, indeed it got me through MIOO. 
However I don't own a car, and it takes me about 2^ hours 
travel and waiting to put in 2 hours at the study centre* 
Obviously this is not on as a long term affair , so this 
year I cut out the study centre completely. 

This means that I am a very keen supporter of TV and radio 
teaching since otherwise I would have no stimulation to 
tackle the large packages of book wisdom that thud through 
the letterbox. As an extension of this I would also favour 
telephone hook-ups, audio-cassette correspondence with 
tutors or regional centres, or anything that provided 
stimulation and provided gentle reminders that there was 
work to be done and deadlines to be met. 

Regarding TV, I recognise that this is an expenst>/t> 
limited resource, so that it has to be used carefully* 
Suggestions are:- many programmes are for background only 
and these should be the first to be reduced to one broadcast, 
although in prime time* Anything with a heavy technical or 
mathematical content needs to be repeated twice if its 
contents are really essential to understand* (There are 
virtually no TV recorders in private hands)* 

In contrast to TV, Radio is a very cheap medium, and there 
appears to be no lack of channels. Each evening I can hear 
3 stations pushing out Radio 2; (Radio 2-^2 Local Radio 
Stations); Radio 3, Radio 4, and the local Commercial Station, 
all on VHF. This vast array of broadcasting is covering a 
very much minority audience, so surely it wouldn't take too 
much effort to carve a chunk off for OU broadcast over and 
above what you are doing already. My ideal would be to have 
a radio tutorial for every course unit. 

As an alternative or .addition have you considered the. 
provision of tutorials on tape? A cassette costing about 
50p. can now hold about 2 hours discussion. Ihis is probably 
cheaper than printing. 

One other point regarding TV; (I apologise for this logical 
backtracking, but it's better than omitting the point); a 
great many housewives are doing rts courses. If second 
broadcasts are to be scri^j»p«*i , would it not be possible 
to transfer some Arts broadcasts to the afternoon, when I 
understand BBC 2 transmits a test card. Also must we get 
up in the morning to hear and see broadcasts? Many people 
would prefer to stay up late at night and continue watching 
TV. I believe this is called the 'capture effecf , 

One last point for background, despite the address I am not 
connected with school teaching, in fact I don't even like 
school teachers, if they were any good I wouldn't have 
had to wait until I was 50 years of age before realising 
I could cope with university study. 

As a corollary to this, I even find it faintly embarrassiM 
to attend a study centre and sit behind desks like a pack ^ 
ot children. I bet you educationalists are so steeped in 
the worship of your own temples that you don't know such 
attitudes exist! 



M believe it is time the 4th TV Channel was 
given over to education, daytime for schools, 
weekends and evening for the OU and other types 
of adult education. 

It seems wrong that a device such as TV should 
only be looked on as an entertainment item by 
most of the people. 

TV is needed for the courses I have already 
completed and I would imagine for the future 
courses I hope to take. (SlOO, TlOO, TS282, T291 
S234, TM221, , 5333.^ 

I am sorry for the outburst and please find the 
canpleted questionnaire. More power to the OU. 

3.1 return questionnaire at once, so that I don't 
put it aside and forget itl 

If the BBC is trying to cut down transmissions 
because of restricted time, may I say that the TV 
programmes may not always seem essential for the 
actual exam we take, but build up confidence in 
the student, because tbey are relatively simple 
to assimilate, compared with the written course 
material, which is often very tough at the first 
reading. The TV programmes make one feel its not 
as impossible as all that I 

May I add that some Social Science programmes seem 
to be repeated ad nauseum. I know "Seymour*' and 
"Yours for a Harvest of Souls" are absolutely 
gripping TV, but we had them so often, I think it 
must have been a commercial for the TV producers 
as well as for OU. 

The radio programmes are more difficult and also, 
I thought, more relevant to the course and to the 
exam. I could have listened again and again 
without being sated. 

The TV and radio are valuable parts of the OU and 
I hope you will fight to keep them. 

The counselling is more important than my 
form suggests. I missed it this year, but 
was lucky to have a good tutor, which I didn't 
have last year for AlOO. 



4. Your questionnaire, returned herewith, enables 
me to state my opinion on the broadcast 
elements of OU study. I consider that your 
questions regarding broadcast accessibility, 
temporarily and geographically, are lacking in ^ ^ 
a more important aspect, which is not availability 
but suitability of the programmes. 

A303 radio broadcasts are nearly all accompanied 
by transcripts, so why broadcast them as well? 
Can the addition oi vocal inflection and timbre 
assist in the assimilation of the knowledge 
being conveyed? 



I consider an even greater absurdity is the TV 
broadcasts for this course, and again it could 
be asked whether the assimilation of knowledge 
is assisted by seeing the philosphers in their 
chairs engaged in cozy discussion. Of course 
it is possible that some students cannot derive 
the same value from written material as from 
vocal and visual, but in my case written 
transcripts would have sufficed. 

The principal value of TV broadcasts is in 
presentation of materials and activity that 
can not be properly demonstrated otherwise, 
and therefore a TV broadcast of a discussion 
seems a waste of valuable broadcasting time. 
I would make the same criticism regarding radio 
broadcasts that can otherwise be dealt with by 
correspondence material, particularly when there 
would seem an urgent need to husband broadcast 
time . 

To revert from destructive to construction 
criticism, I would make one suggestion. Other 
students besides myself must have wished for 
the opportunity to take part in TV or radio 



I hope this reply is not too lite. Points I feel 
necessary to make about Questionnaire ; Section A3 
code 2*reason for this is proximity of Heathrow 
which interferes with even the best VHP set. Section 
B 30 code 1.^ I feel these are vital to all courses 
but I could only attend the first due to domestic 
reasons. Section B 18 and 23:1 prefer to watch and 
listen twice, even if I think the programmes useless - 
but this year domestic upheaval has prevented this. 

As a working Mother with 2 small children ^ the youngest 
6 monthSyfeed times clash seriously. especially early 
morning/evening and weekends with both TV and Radio. 
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6* May I take the liberty of passing on to you some 
observations and reflections I have made about the 
University's use of television* 



I have viewed a number of programmes other than those 
for my own courses including Miiths, Technology , Biology, 
and History programmes, A lot of these have been **good** 
television in that they have made full use of visual 
effects to put their points across, I have also watched 
some religious and philosophical programmes which I 
would suggest would be better on radio, as for the most 
part they consisted of "talking heads". 

I understand that television is an expensive medium 
and I would like to make the radical suggestion that TV 
broadcasting be either discontinued or severely curtailed* 
In it*s place I propose the use of 8mm, sound loop viewers 
issued to each student* Possibly these could be mass 
produced cheaply in plastic as were the microscopes* 
There might be a heavy initial cost which might be offset 
by savings in the use of television* (There is of course 
the consideration that administrative costs would swallow 
up possible savings). 

If television broadcasting was discontinued, then I, and 
possibly others, would miss picking up incidental snippets 
of knowledge from other courses and our total world picture 
would become impoverished. But this is a marginal 
consideration as the primary purpose of any broadcast must 
be to convey information to the registered students of that 
course* It could be argued also that to discontinue such 
broadcasts would diminish the student's sense of corporate 
identity with the University* But I would suggest that 
this is also a minor consideration. 

If the University thinks that television broadcasting 

is essential would it not be possible to confine these to 

the weekend between say 9 a,m, and 9 p,m. This would 
give 24 hours of television and to make sure that it 
is used effectively* ould it not be made madatory that 
students (where possible) attend a study centre for 40% 
of the broadcasts and have them linked to tutorial? 
(The attendance counting towards a course credit*^ 
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I can see that there would be difficulties in administration, 
in engaging tutors and the hire of study centres, but 
students and tutors could at^-^nd on a fortnightly or three 
weekly basis which would give students tiae to complete 
^^essays and tutors time to mark them* The biggest snag 
that I can see is the number of students per course in the 
study centre's catchment area* 

There may of course be other difficulties which I have 
not foreseen which could make such a scheme inoperable 
and it may well be that the University has considered and 
rejected similar suggestions* If this is the case please 
don't hesitate to put this letter in the nearest waste 
paper basket. 



7, There is one aspect which your questionnaire did not 
mention and which on occasion I found most useful, 
often by accident) I refer to "ordinary" documentaries 
made by both TV organisations. Sometimes the titles of 
these give little indication of their true content* 

Perhaps it would be useful if these authorities could give 
the OU advance information of context and possible viewing 
dates, I feel many courses could be enriched and students 
could make an effort to view these to everyone^ advantage. 

The number of class tutorials given in this course were 
so few as to be limiting, 

Mr« • made himself available at home and those of us 

who made the effort to journey that far, found the 
experience very rewarding. 

The lack of numbers in any one locality of course always 
makes chatting round a subject very difficult to organise, 
I think more students would make the effort if counsellors 
pushed the point more forcibly. They are all too nice to usl 



am afraid that my answers will not be of much help 
as we can not receive VHP or BBC 2 - Question 30 does 
not mention telephone tutorials which were arranged for 
"remote students" and which were most helpful. 
My correspondence counsellor is always most helpful 
but just diji not need to be involved with DS261* 
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9^1 hope my conments on the questionnaire prove useful. 
On the whole the TV of DlOO did not coiipAre favourably 
with previous science TV progranwes. Some were 
■arginally helpful but it is difficult to be objective 
since I found the course hard to get hold of generally. 
Due to excellent counselling help and discussion group, 
the TV deficiency did not natter too much. The radio, 
I'm sure would have been useful but was at a time when 
•all hell' is let loose in the house (bed-time) and I 
usually forgot to record it. The repeat at the weekend 
clashed* leisure activities. The radio programmes I did 
listen to were long-winded and I found myself dozing. 
I didn't really listen to enough to form a valuable 
opinion of their use. 

Finally, though not related to this questionnaire I do feel 
that science TV is invaluable in providing practical help 
to augment the correspondence text. It annoys me to switch 
on the television and find a discussion group, or someone 
talking to the camera. This can be done on radio or 
even radio/vision. S2-5 radio/vision programme very 
helpful. 



10. The enclosed questionnaire prompts this letter; points 

that have sort of appeared particularly this year (my 3rd) 
but have been lurking since 3 started. They're mostly 
not broadcasts so suggest that during the hectic days of 
analysis you might be advised to put it on one side for now 
or pass it to someone else! 

First TV programmes. I always try to watch 1 transmission 
and if it*s technical (M100,TS251) try and catch the repeat. 
Frequently find that after waking up early and watching 
bleary eyed I don't really absorb as much as I'd like. 
Quite a number of programmes although interesting don't 
really teach much/anything and are, in my estimation, a 
waste of time. Why not indicate how vital the course team 
(or past students response*) consider a programme is» If 
not vital but interesting background mater ial, transmit it 
once! 

*get response on CMA forms as TS2S1 has done in such detail 
this year. 
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Above of course goes for radio too, >»hich is perhaps 
a special case for droppinf repeats because every study 
centre should have tapes of all radio programmes (they 
could be ll" sec» and at this speed and a 4 track 
machine I can get 2X J credit courses on 1 reel of tape!) 
I don't know the relative cost of TV "live" transmission 
and making cassette viewing possible at all study centres 
but this could (?) bring some savings of valuable air time. 

Home experiment kits are a farceJ My TlOO kit was little 
usedXapart from the recorder) and my TS251 mostly went 
back in the box as received - I did all the experiments 
at summer school where under supervision they worked and 
were much more informative* Scrap them but make local 
demonstration a vital part of instruction (but I must 
protest about course centres 50 miles away, my tutorials 
for AST 281, TS251 both at Bristol 50 miles away, attended 
1 of each). 

Counselling seems tc vary dramatically, in year 1 (MlOO) 
wouldn't have possibly got through without the hand in 
glove arrangements of tutor and counsellor working together 
and local study centre; I attended the weekly t and c 
session about 80% of weeks. Year 2 (TlOO) local study 
centre again but although t and c both worked together 
(outside OU) felt always a spirit of rivalry between them 
which splintered (for me) the group - attended 3 t/c 
sessionsl (M251 tutorials meant an li hour tutorial so 
didn^t attend »ny). Year 3 and unfortunately same 
counsellor as year 2; he was good on getting extension to 
cut-offs but useless on everything else, didn't contact me 
once, even failed to notify us of an open talk on integrated 
circuits which would have been of interest to all technology 
students-one was attended by 1 maths student. 

Cannot the OU do some personal monitoring of counsellors ^ 
and/or tutors and encourage (by CMA form) student comment. 

Instead of asking all students to have VHF radio ask them 
to have a cheap cassette player and loan/give them radio 
programmes and make them vital so that they get used 
(played li of the TlOO cassette free issues). Make TV 
programmes available as cassette or video at local study 
centres then ensure they are vital. 
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The ibovc views, ilthough my own, ire in many instinces 
••upported by my tilking to other students particulirly 
It suMer school (which by the wiy I consider very important - 
shill miss it next yeir). Much of the medii put out by OU 
is OK for the housewife (god bless 'em) but the working min 
with 1 busy diy ind pliying trumpet in i dixielind bind 
(profile of the iverige student of course) who doesn't mind 
the pressure of OU activity wants to feel thit having made 
the effort to watch, listen, read or attend doesn't want 
to find a load of padding. 

I have a good friend who works for OU staff and I've 
talked about this with him - seems the OU isn't perhaps 
as aware of how its students feel - the questionnaire 
should cover the whole of OU activity, 

P.S. Nearly frrgot - why <if>V some regions run day schools 
to mop up seve'al tutorials?^ good idea ^ If you've got to 
drive 50 miles at least make a day (dare I say weekend) 
of it. 



11. Please fight hard for TV «i\d rAdio time - they «re extremely 
worthwhile components of courses - hope the computer Agrees, 



12. Excellent course, except for TV bro*dc*sta which generally 
show shots of normal situations i*e* hospital behaviour, 
coloured ex. prisoner and white wife interactions. These 
had no discussion or voice in the programmes » thus no 
direction was given, and student was left entirely to his 
own initiative. (OK when students have unlimited time.) 
These type of ordinary situation shots can be found in a 
wide range of ordinary TV programmes. Ordinary TV 
programme* may provide excellent or even better examples 
of situations. Vhat I expect from an OU TV broadcast 
is descriptive ^nd explanatory material, i.e. Situation 
followed by tutor voice, (and V a V) animated diarjrams, 
models etc., and discu55ion* 

Reading material is excellent, but is a heavy load, 

if one is doing a full credit course at the 

same time* 

P.S. In contrast to D283 TV programmes, DlOO, A 100 and D203 
are very useful. Also D283 Radio programmes I found hotter 
• than radio prograrPTies for other courses. - - 
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13 • I feel that I must add to the bare answers - I cannot expect the 
computer to understand that my life, both working and social, is 
governed by shiftwork. Air traffic control goes on f or. hours 
a day, and I work an odd pattern of shifts covering alL hours, 
consequently I could catch a TV or radio progranme at •py time of 
the day or night, but equally I could miss one whatever. ti^»e it was 
on. I can sometimes see TV at work if I can persuade soMeone' to do 
ray, work for me, and radio is not a problera because I c»n bribe a 
m^ber of my family to record it. I am sorry that this does not 
help with your scheduling problems at all, but perhaps a few 
general comments night be of some use - 

I feel that better use could be made of radio and TV, in both cost 
and time, if it'were not so firmly based on a regular schedule. 
I;i my brief experience (AlOO and A201) , some topics and units are 
enormously helped by broadcasting - music and drama, art and architecture 
come immediately to mind - while, at the other extreme, some prograranes 
appear to be put in simply because the schedule demands one, and these 
are of little value. I would estimate that about one third of current 
broadcasting time could be saved by a combination of pruning out these 
weak links and increasing coverage for certain topics. It would mean 
irregular scheduling, more complicated for the student but not 
necessarily unacceptable, and I am sure that the computer could cope 
with working it all out. Vhile it was doing it, perhaps it could 
share out the unpopular dawn slotsJ If ^he principle of irregular 
broadcasting were accepted, a further advantage would be that 
programmes could vary in length, enabling a whole play or symphony 
to be performed. Clearly, I am biassed - ray life follows anythi- g 
but a regular pattern and it works - and I am sure that such a 
system would not suit everyone, ft has probably been discussed and 
rejected before, but, when time and money are so pressing, it is 
surely worth further thought. 

I'*. The Tape Cassettes, with printed notes, were better than many of the 
TV programmes; and more convenient than the radio. 

15. 15(b). Normally listened to the repeats for Wales/Scotland, midnight 
Saturday/Sunday. A few hours on Wednesday. 

16. Study Centre 20 miles from home. Would attend only if recordings 
available when tutorials take place, or if a number of broadcasts 
available at one time and facilities to tape them for later use. 

Have you considered the issue of duplicated samples, mailed with 
course materials, for courses taken by smnll numbers of students 
like A4017 

30. Class tutorials virtually non-existent. (One hour). Also face- 
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no 



15. tu-face tuition (one hour). VThat little there was provided was 
cont. very useful. An additional meeting would have been most useful « 
The role of the counsellor in a course of this nature can 
ooviously be of limited use only, unless personal problems arise. 

28. I found late night broadcasts very useful and prefer them to 
very early ■oming tr2msmissions or even Saturday aftemoonsy when 
faaily coanitHents can make listening or watching difficult. 



l6. I think that the OU broadcasts are very useful. If you can, perhaps 
you submit a proposal for separate educational channels - both for 
OU and other BBC broadcasts (e.g. "^'Office", »*computers*' , "Social 
Science" etc*) 



17« 3. Retired, old, somewhat deaf practical scientist of 76, who has 
a poor opinion of the excessive ARTS approach with its medieval 
philosophical discussions. 

4. An more interested in watching sport on Saturday afternoons on TV 
(All-in wrestling is NOT a sport.) 

6. Am considering acquiring a tape recorder. 

7. Present record player, presented on my first retirement in 1959 
(I have now retired for the 3rd time) h'»s packed up. Will replace. 

8a. & 9a. Retired for 3rd time. 

11/12* Not applicable* 

13* Open Forum. Not very interested, and in any case I usually either 
forget or listen or see something more attractive* 

16. When my tutor travels to Hereford from Stratford on Avon, I make 
every effort to be present even if I do dislike night driving* 

30. Hearing difficulties especially at 1«>day schools (Birmingham)* 
May try recording and listening later "at home* 

P.S. I do view other scientif5.c TV programmes. At first I had to 
guess., then the Telegraph took to stating subjects, and now Radio 
TiMS doeii give some information* I did write months ago, 
suggesting it. 



18. 



Radio 



1* X found the radio-vision method used on T291 very useful, 
educational, interesting and requiring more participation and 
attention* This method could usefully be extended to other courses. 
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2. If radio transmission time is to be limited and 
undoubtedly with the increasing number of courses 
this will probably occur, set programmes could easily 
be replaced by cassettes or discs. Cassettes would 
however be too expensive and maybe discs could be more 
economically viable. The discs need only be those very 
thin plastic sheets such as are used by Readers Digest 
as sample demonstration and advertising. This would be 
cheap enough to be able to be thrown away if necessary 
after use and perhaps more people have record players 
than cassette players. 

3. By putting sot programmes on to disc, the available 
programme times could be used more as tutorials and 
technical feedback programmes. 

Television 

1. MlOO had some very good programme notes and pictures, 
the pictures being taken directly out of the programmes. 
Having recorded the sound I found the notes and pictures 
of great value when playing back. Where it is possible, 
an extension of this scheme to other courses would be 

of value. 

2. Within the restraints of available transmission time 
X would like to see as much involvement as possible of 
television with course units. 



1. I found the broadcast and assignment calendar issued 
with T291AS282 invaluable and this system could well be 
extended to others. 

2. Perhaps course notes could make reference to those 
programmes on other courses which could be of use on one's 
own course. 

3» The Involvement of student/tutor/ summer school/radio/ 
television must be maintained to avoid the OU becoming 
the purveyor of correspondence courses. 



General 
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19. Regarding your present survey, I wonder if you are aware of 
the special circumstances that have now arisen in Wales. 

The Government would seem to have accepted the Crawford 
Committee's -recommendations to allocate the fourth TV channel 
to Welsh language broadcasting in our area, thus pre-empting 
the Annan Committee's deliberations. While welcoming the 
decision for a separate Welsh language channel, both for 
sparing annoyance to non-Welsh speakers, and for the 
preservation of our Welsh heritage, I feel that future plans 
for educational broadcasting (and OU broadcasting in 
particular) may suffer in this area unless the right steps 
are taken now. 

The trade union to which I belong, the Association of 
Cinematograph and Television Technicians, has proposed 
a fifth channel for Wales, and had backed this up by 
technical and financial facts and figures (I could let you 
have a copy if you are interested), which demonstrate its 
feasibility. The OU might well consider this solution for 
its future broadcasting planj? in Wales. 



20, 



1 feel I must offer a few thoughts on broadcast facilities 
because my questionnaire answer will not help you much. 

I am serving in Germany and so cannot' receive any broadcasts. 
Before coming out here I took DlOO in England and saw all the 
TV programmes and listened to all the radio broadcasts. As a 
matter of normal routine I tape recorded ALL broadcasts so 
that I could refer to them when revising. This was successful 
but involved me in a lot of fairly detailed indexing so that I 
would not have to listen to many minutes of tape in oro..r to 
find the required passage. Also I realised it is not really 
possible to browse through tape - browsing is something I do 
irequently when preparing TMAs. 

I found the most useful of all broadcasts to be television 
programmes that I watched at the study centre with my fellow 
•indents - 25 minute television would normally be followed by 
ZMo^rB argujient and discussion. I believe thai TV and Radio 
are very important for foundation students because they somehow 
112 thf'n'-"" ""^^'J belonging together - a corporate oneness 
with the University itself^ which to me was much more important 
than the obvious educational facets of the media. 

Halfway through my second year studies, D203, I left England 
and came to Germany. I missed the TV and radio but not too 
badly^ The lack of media made me read my unit material more 
avidly and carefully. 
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During thi» last ye«r I have studied ^wo J credit third level courses 
and have not seen any TV or radio. If anything this made my studies 
simpler because all I could do was concentrate on the unit material 
and the books» But I was, ^d still am, worried that I was deprived 
of a source of information and feel there may be a gap in my 
knowledge of the subject - a gap of which I am not even awarei 

One of my half credit courses was DT352 and it required rae to have 
detailed knowledge of selection interview broadcasts. The course 
team had anticipated that fome students would not be able to 
receive broadcasts and provided transcripts of the broadcasts. 
To me they were invaluable* I made three applications to the OU 
for transcripts of other broadcasts only to be told that it would 
not be administratively possible to provide them. I am now about 
to start my fourth year as a student, I have studied with and 
without broadcasts and feel that though broadcasts are useful, 
helpful and give a feeling of togetherness they are not essential. 
Your questionnaire makes me think that you are concerned about 
people who can't manage to fit in broadcasts at convenient or 
normal times. May I be allowed to enter a plea for those students 
who cannot receive broadcasts at all - my suggestion is simple - 
please make transcripts available to those students who ask for 
them. 

In 1975 I hope to be doing D231, D332, D282 - without TV or radio. 
Is there any chance of getting the broadcast transcripts? 



21. There are one or two comments that I would add to the answers. 

First in the case of the radio programmes, it is difficult to say 

from memory how many I heard either on the first or second transmissioa 

Since I have a cassette recorder it did not matt-^r whether I was at 

home as long as someone could record the broadcast for me. DT352 

is I think a very good course and my answers to the question 30 would 

not be the same for other courses. 

You will observe that I hardly ever listen to or watch Open Forum. 
This is due to a lack of time as I am a member of my local authority 
and am also an office holder in my trade union. It does not 
indicate a lack pf interest. 

P.S. The caf?sette tape recorder was well worth the money, and it is 

a pity that it is not possible to buy a cheap video machine for 

the TV broadcasts. 



22. A completed questionnaire is attached. I hope that it is not too late 
for your purposes. As a commuter, and fairly busily engaged in after 
work activities, (Churchwarden, etc, which involves me in various 
meetings) time is rather at a premium. However, if I may, I would 
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22. like to give my views on the use of TV and radio so far as the 
cont. Open University is conceniedt at the end of my fourth year 

exposure* * 

First of all I I think its value depends very much upon the type 
of course. TV is a visual medium. It should, I feel, therefore 
only be used - being an expensive medium - when for a student it 
is presenting something visually that cejmot otherwise be presented 
to him. This may not be so when it is attempting «n approach on a 
particular subject to the general public, who do not have beside 
them the appropriate Course Units and Set Books. But an OU student 
has these. It is no gain to him to "see" two Professors talking to 
each other on Philosophy, when he has the script already, and the set 
book, and cannot intervene to ask questions. Similarly for Radio 
talks, some of which have been a deplorable waste of money. 

I found that the TV programmes were most helpful on the AlOO and DlOO 
courses. Even more so with the Renaissance and Reformation , 
programmes for A201. Also the D201 and some of the A301 programires, 
(except that with this last course some of the War and Propaganda 
films were so scrappy as not to have been worth the research). I 
cannot say that I found much value in any of the radio talks that I 
listened to in the earlier course, except those on Music, which were 
very useful in that this did not really require TV but the all 
important sound could not be conveyed in a script or set book. 
Although I very much enjoyed the Course (A303) on Problems of 
Philosophy I felt that the TV and radio programmes were a waste 
of expensive media. 

During this last Course - A401 - I watched the opening two TV 
programmes and then considered the relevance of the TV and radio 
programmes. The problem here was unsuitable time (early morning, 
when in a hurry to get my breakfast and catch a train - if a tr^in 
was running) and just about getting indoors, if lucky, as a 
programme came on, and when I was hardly in a fit state tp consider 
the problems of Britain 1750-1950. (1974 gave me enougti ^problems. ) 

Finally, there is the question for the student of "Cost Effectiveness"* 
in the deployment of his time available for study. Looking at the 
Radio and TV programmes for A401i and bearing in mind my own 
particular "Research Project" I felt that all the time I had to spare 
could most usefully be employed in reading and preparation of required 
assighments. So, although with earlier courses, other than Philosophy, 
I felt that the radio and TV programmes were likely to be (and were) 
of real value, this did not apply to some programmes and hardly at all^ 
to Philosophy or a401. I could have got more value out of extra time 
on say Saturday School or extra tutorial. 
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Thus I to sum upi for a conumiter for whom leisure and study time 
is precious I and certain times for programmes are quite 
unsuitable, TV and radio should only be used where it is 
essential that a visual approach is needed, (in TV) or a 
"iound" approach for Radio. (Music). I would also be prepared 
to pay, if necessary, for an occasional record for any music 
or speech record, if this would give me something essential 
that could not be given by the printed work, especially seeing 
that the student, unlike the general listener or viewer, has 
by him the printed word* 



23» My abandonment of the OU course was due to changes to job, 
involving travelling and adverse conditions. The year Sept. 
t973/Sept. 197^ has been a year I would rather Irave behindl 

Now I have changed my job from teaching to local government / 
clerical work, and I work locally. 

I did find it muddling to have to refer to numerous pages to 
find details of Radio and TV programmes. If it were possible, 
I should think that a printed card or booklet set out in days 
of the week - with all progranmes set out (parallel columns for 
Radio and TV?) in order of times of broadcasts, would be 
invaluable. Each student could then underline or ring each 
programme for his/her course. A pocket or handbag size would be 
useful, so that it could be rel erred to easily. I tried to 
note the times and details of broadcasts in my diary, but this 
proved time consuming, tedious and as the diary became full, 
so broadcasts were overlooked. 

Some broadcasts were missed because of committee meetings/ 
school activities etc. 

I hope the completed form (which is untypical of previous ye£<rs 
in my case) will be of use. 



24. May I add this - if a television programme wa^rais^sed - or 

radio - then that particular programme was misse1}/*^'vftien*^'*d'id*^* 
miss a programme I invariably missed the repeat, but I taped 
all I could and exchanged these with fellow students. 

This was a very good course and I more than grateful that I got^ 
through. Veil, I would have hated having to try the exam twice; 



;5» Regarding the enclosed questionnaire - you may find some of my 
answers conflicting. Due to my physical disability attendance 
at Study Centre flexible as I am dependent upon friends 
transport to get there. 
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25. 
cont. 



And concerning BBC 2 broadcasts, have only been able to 
receive this transmission in my own h»>tx since Nov. '74, 
so hopefully I may be able to follow them better in 1975. 



So far as the television broadcasts were concerned I felt 

a" lot more could havj been made of the media, the broadcaster 

seemed to intrude on the subject matter. 

Personally ray greatest help was having my husband taking the 
course at the same time and the discussions' and mutual 
support we gave each other, because we approach things in 
different ways, enabled us to stay the course. 



27. The number of radio Open Fonim programmes watched is very 
approximate, the low figure being the result, largely, of 
both Open Forum programmes clashing with both A304 TV 
transmissions in alternate weeks. I did sometimes remember 
to listen to the end of the O.F. programmes to find out when 
delayed course units were due for dispatchi 

I realise I may be rather unusual in that I would prefer weekday 
programoes to be transmitted early in the morning. I am not 
particularly enthusiastic about early risiutj but at least I can 
be sure of being at home at that time, which is more than can be 
said for early evening. 

The most inconvenient times, from my point of view, are Friday 
evenings and Monday evenings since I spend some weekends visiting 
my parents. 

The reason why I saw some TV programmes twice is that during the 
energy crisis last spring I feared a power cut might prevent me 
from watching the weekend transmission. As getting home in time 
for the programme on Wednesday entailed using up some of my 
annual leave I gave up doing so after the crisis was over. 

It is most unlikely that I could watch any TV programmes during 
working hours but I could probably record a radio programme at 
any time. 

I would particularly like details of broadcasting times very 
much earlier than at present, preferably at the time of 
conditional registration since this could make a difference 
:,n which course I decide to take. 



When I began my studies in the first year of the CD's life I did 
not possess VHF radio or BBC 2 TV. I had therefore to spend about 
2 hours travelling to a Study Centre to hear and watch the 
transmissions. This, in bad winter weather, was very tiring 
and after a couple of months of travelling I decided to 
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concentrate on studying at home. A» long as my assignments 
earned satisfactory marks I was content. 

The difficulty of travelling also led to my dispensing with 
tutorials at the same time, and since those first two months 
I have attended only one Counselling session, and that was the 
one introducing the 2nd year course. 

As time went by it seemed to become more important to me that I 
should succeed using only the Course Units, the Set Books and 
the written comments on my TMAs. I hasten to add that on all 
occasions (infrequent though they have been) when I have met 
tutors and counsellors they have been most kind and courteous 
and genuinely desirous of helping all their students to the 
best of their ability. I particularly enjoyed my fortnight's 
Surwner School at York where the tutorials were most valuable. 

I do not doubt that -had I listened to all the radio and 
television programmes my grades would have benefited, but as I 
have no car, the drain on ray energy caused by travelling did 
not seem to be worthwhile if I could possibly avoid it. 

So far I have been successful in the task I have set myself, and, 

if I have passed my two examinations satisfactorily this year, 

I shall have been comple tely successful. 

29. I apologise for the delay in answering your letter on the above 
subject. 

I am unable to receive BBC 2 or VHF transmissions at this address 
so I feel that I have nothing to contribute to your survey. 

Although I was not impressed with the transmissions for SlOO, 
I was struck with the excellence of transmissions for M301. 
I intended to view these at the home of a relative but this 
proved to be inconvenient. I purchased a small but efficient 
portable television receiver and paid £25 for an investigation 
by a television aerial company with a view to obtaining 
prograimnes at my home but to no avail. I managed to receive 
some programmes by travelling some distance and viewing the 
programmes in my car, but you will realise that time is a 
valuable commodity and I was unable to gain the maximum benefit 
by this procedure. 

30. To view, or listen, early or late, disturbs the household; and 
negatives the result! Many, or even most* programmes, would 
benefit from twice, and would enjoy this. Note Scotland 
radio repeats are 00.55 hours. So long as one programme 
is dt a reasonable hour, I have no criticism. 
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